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JOS FARE TREY ATLAW, 
509 oo STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelpbia 
Counties. 


| pass the door both ways; 


NE OR TWO PERSONS CAN SECURE BOARD | 
in Friends’ family in Tioga. Address F., 
Office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ily, 3239 Powelton Avenue ; three minutes from 


ye FURNISHED ROOMS IN PRIV ATE FAM- 


Powelton Avenue Station ; Baring street cars 
table board within half a 
square. 

ANTED. —TO ENGAGE A MARRIED MAN 
for the coming year to work on a farm. 
Reference required, 

3. C. DECOU, Moorestown, N. J. 
ANTED.—A MAN TO SELL AND DELIVER | 
the produce of a fruit and vegetable farm. 
A permanent and good paying position for 
an honest, —— person. Reference required. 
ress, P.O. Box 5, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Oyster Supper 


Will be held at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, Second 
Month 24, 1894, from 5 to 9 p. m. Tickets, 50 cents. 


asranacus oor FRUIT TREES, 


UN ES 
SHADE REELS Se vees at os 
CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


S$. C. DcCOU, Nurseryman, 


WEST MOORESTOWN, BURLINGTON Co., NEW JERSEY. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY 
I hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 
ipbia, Penna. Office, 608 N. 8th_ street. 
Philadelphia, nna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


E. P. Noll & Company, 


MAP PUBLISHERS. 


Wall and Pocket Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map Cases, 
and Spring Map Rollers, suitable for Colleges, 
Schools, Libraries, Offices, Travelers. Descriptive 
Catalogue free. 


17 N. SIXTH ST., PHILAD’A. 


BY THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN, 
26 N. SEVENTH SrT., Phila. 
Second Edition Enlarged. 112 pp. Price, 50 


ceuts. For sale by 
1. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 Market St. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 15th and Race Sts. 


of the price. 


John J, Cornell’s Sermons. 
A new pamphlet containing six sermons de- 
livered by John J. Cornell at Park Avenue 
Meeting House, Baltimore has just been issued. 
Monthly Meetings or interested Friends will | 

be supplied at very reasonable rates. 
JOSEPH C. TOWNSEND, 


104 S. Charles street,Baltimore. Md. | 


‘* What fools we mortals be,’’— 


that is,—to pay a fancy price for an | mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 


article and then not to get value in it. | 


TWO DOLLARS 
INVESTED IN INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED 
ROASTED COFFEE 


will pay interest on the investment. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. | 


MILK. — CONSHO- | 


Rents Collected. 
‘Divisions in the Society of Friends,” | 


Address, | | 


"The ‘Caine. 


ATLANTIC CITY, 
NOW OPEN. 


N. J. 
ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 
‘The rMelos 


Within two minutes’ walk of the beach. 
Solicits the patronage of Friends. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, KENTUCKY AVE,, 
| Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


The Revere, 


“Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and. Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 
Steam Heat. 


The Pennhurst, Sun Gallery. 


Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 
REAL ESTATE, 
1022 Betz Building, Philadelphia. 


Particular Attention given to the care of Real Estate, 
Real Estate for Investment. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE I8S— 


'Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


Will be sent, postpaid, to any address, on receipt | 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


i STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


| the largest Establishment in America devoted 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
| Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
It is believed that unusual 


inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


furnishing purposes. 


the largest to be found in the American market, 
i the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1898. Ful: College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to (lassical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries 

For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, Pn. D., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. = IT FLOATS = 


Ai Jenkintown, oa miles ~~ Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; moderate charges; 
nasium; laboratory; vocal culture; music. iS NOT LOST IN THE TUB. 
pils are admitted whenever a vacancy occurs. 
For circulars apply to THE PROOTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Or to Jenkintown, Pa. THAT Headquarters for Pear, Plum, Apple, Nut, and all other 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, Trees of the best. Also the finest and best ntrawberries, 
Ogontz, Pa. and Choice Small Fruits Write for our Catalogue for 1891. 

oa itis. 9 You will be interested in our Big 4 Jr. and Frost Proof 


> : Strawberries. THE ROGERS NURSERY CO., 
George School, 


Isaac C. Rogers, Manager. Box 1010. Moorestown, N. J. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. wes, V ° k’ S 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY | ia. y 1c ~ ee Ss. 


MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; Bes - 5 ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; | 4 — 453 SEND FOR VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical q Th se Pe : 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological | & _— containing descriptions of all the latest novelties in flower and vege 
laboratories; manual training. 1 care will | | table seeds and plants for the garden and green-house. 
be — to the moral and religious training of the a ‘ x ; : 
pu ls by teachers who are concerned Friends. eine Vick’s Floral Guide is the leading floral paper of the United 

or circulars and other information, ress, ’ oe : , 

GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. ie . States. Send for sample copy, free. 


Friends’ Academy, . JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 9 * 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
h courses preparing for admission to —y ome 
or furnishing a good business education. e schoo 


will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- | Have been planted by the most critical growers for over haffacentury. They are sure to grow, true to 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is | name, and will save you money and disappointment if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Greenhouse. 


under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located | = This is the year for ECONOMY IN TH E GARDEN. 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For Send two stamps for DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1894, and make money by getting 
catalogue and particulars, address the best only. Describes everything New and Old in SEEDS, PLANTS and BULBS. It gives des- 
FRANKLIN ai Ww See en, ete | crip.ons in cultivating, is richly illustrated in addition to large colored plates on cover, 
acust Valley, Long Island. 


Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. —-- HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


eB SAMANTHA ste WORLD'S FAIR’ 
PT <a THE 
Sh A 





Swarthmore Grammar School. | Tectah Allows Wife's Now Book 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 60,000 COPIES SOLD IN LESS | Over 100 illustrations by C. De Grimm. 


THAN THREE MONTHS. Everybody sure to want to read it. 
An Elementary and High School for Boarding | 


siieiemremeeran wat oh enone eae YOU CAN MAKE MORE MONEY, and with Less Effort, 


For Catalogue, address 


neravn a TOMLINSON, Principa, | (aA! selling “ Samantha”’ than in Almost Any Other Way. 


: | SS YS Read what js said by one or two: “Eight orders or 
Swarthmore, Penna. > AGENTS WANTED. my way home—about 3 squares.” “It goes like hot 
- akes. Took six orders this morning.” ‘“‘ Nineteen names taken to-day.” “I started 
out a little while on Saturday and thismorning have twenty orders.” The book sell« 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | iteelf. Every ome. wants itz, Pricer hy tell or through agents, Cloth $830: fa! 


Russfa, On —one prospectus one outfit for cqnew. ae copies sure 
j . to be sold. 1 sellall this year, and offers an opportunity for good live agents to earn 
ny ee aoe ee ON THE MIDWAY $50 to $100 per week. Write at once for terms to agents. 
ing is new and much enla , and has perfect san- PLAISANCE. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York 
itary arrangements. Exce —— - saenetone, | niieiecsinnataatnaimaniiiatamadiniamsen se PL Ns PA RAE SERS SIP i SNE ITN SS 
Prepares for business or college. t y and | 
easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour | STATE ’ COUNTY, SCHOOL an CITY 
m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- Favorite Investment with Banks, Trust Companies and indi- 
lars, address | a ae aon, H. F. NEWHALL Manages Rast. Obes 
PAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUT ee ee ee rexel Bu ° » Home Savings an 
rene cee. y. YIELD EIGHT PER CENT.  PHILADA Pa” 


Loan Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 
WATCH THIS SPACE. | 
We wish to call your attention to modern Send to E OON pa TAA ay ty HA Ay A 


works on Social Reform, Science, Philosophy, How to know? Old gardeners say that 


Religion, Poetry, and Fiction of highest grade. Company s Q 
We make a specialty of current works which For { Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 

we sellat publishers prices. You have all been Your and Small Fruits. 

interested in the writings of P. C. Mosoomdar. Descriptive Dliustrated Catalogue Free. 


His latest work i THE WM. H. MOON CO., 


« HEART-BEATS,” Morrisville, Pa POU 
Portrait and sketch. Cloth. 330 pages. $1.50. 


“ORIENT “HRIST.” ° This is the proof oflife. When grown we give 
ORIENTAL CHRIS r, Good Designs our word = will be satisfied—your success 
same author. $1.25. Books sent prepaid. Spe- is ours. URPEDS FAR! ABSUAL 
cial rates to libraries. Catalogue sent to any in wall paper areas plentiful as bad. Just as for 1004, 178 & = an it one 
2 . cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will ‘Zentien ahenaetene ined Yours 
rdaress. '. oe cee el send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 nen ccna aaen plant seeds, 
CHARLES E. LUKENS, to 50 Cents a roll. nes FF 


+r P .. Philadelphia. 
2423 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, l.| y,., DIAMENT & CO.,1624 Chestnut Street | Soudnnsueameenccncoormccorn 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS 
VIII. 
We need to pray for strength 
may be givenus to do what is required of us, to stand fast, 
to have a conscience void of offense toward God and man. 
Lucretia Mort. 


OF FRIENDS. 


From a public testimony at Friends’ meeting, 16th street, New 
York city, Eleventh month 11, 1366. 

L. M. was born on the island of Nantucket, First month 3, 
the second of Thomas and Anna Coffin’s six children. She married 
James Mott, in the meeting-house of Friends, on Pine street, Philadel- 
phia, Fourth month 10, 1811, and they subsequently made their home 
in or near this city to the close of their lives. 
in religious meetings, in 1818,—offering a brief prayer,in the following 
words : (ay Ry 

‘‘As all our efforts to resist temptation and overcome the world 


prove fruitless unless aided by thy Holy Spirit, enable us to approach | 


thy throne, to ask of thee the blessing of thy preservation from all evil, 
that we may be wholly devoted to Thee, and thy glorious cause.”’ 

She was acknowledged as a minister not long after, and so con- 
tinued to her decease, Eleventh month 11, 1880. 


THROUGH LIFE. 
WE slight the gifts that every season bears, 
And let them fall unheeded from our grasp, 


In our great eagerness to reach and clasp 
The promised treasure of the coming years. 


Or else we mourn some great good passed away, 
And, in the shadow of our grief shut in, 

Refuse the lesser good we yet might win,— 
The offered peace and gladness of to-day. 


So through the chambers of our life we pass, 

And leave them one by one and never stay, 

Not knowing how much pleasantness there was 

In each, until the closing of the door 

Has sounded through the house and died away, 

And in our hearts we sigh, ‘* Forevermore !”’ 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


From The Friend (London). 

IS QUAKERISM FOR THE FEW OR THE MANY? 
SoME among us say that they do not think the Society of 
Friends is ever likely to be a large body. We are not 
disposed to enter into any counter prophecy as to whether 
we shall be large or not, but we would analyze the line of 
thought that leads up to the quiet acquiescence in our 
intended littleness. 


Is it because our views of truth are unpopular to the | 
It was so | 


world, and contrary to the worldly spirit ? 
with Christ’s Kingdom. We are intended to be in direct 
antagonism to iniquity and selfishness everywhere, but he 
who calls to this antagonism gives a guarantee that his 
cause shall triumph and win absolute supremacy. Un- 
popularity carries with it, in his mind, no thought what- 
ever of a permanently small body. It is true Christ 
viewed the beginnings of his kingdom as very small, but 
its expansion and ultimate comprehensiveness he just as 
distinctly pronounced to be infinite. 

Others say, ‘‘ More demonstrative religious beliefs 
may be better adapted for reaching the masses of the 
people—ours is for the more spiritual, and therefore we 
need not expect such large accessions as other denomina- 
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to pray that strength | 


1793, | 


She first publicly spoke | 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXII. No. 1110. 


| tions.’’ Those who use this line of argument might do 
| well to read the writings of early Friends, and take notes 
as they go along. They might be startled to discover 
that this theory had no place whatever in the minds of 
| the heroes who were the means of establishing our So- 
| ciety. Early Friends had an enthusiasm for world-wide 
| success. They believed they were going to move Eng- 
| land, and they did shake the country. They believed 
| that Quakerism was the coming faith of the many, not of 
| the select few. They worked to this end, and won tens 
of thousands to their ranks, realizing the fulfillment of 
Christ’s axiom, ‘‘According to your faith be it unto you.”’ 

A correspondent writes to us respecting a quotation 
that appeared in our columns a few weeks ago from Hugh 
Price Hughes, in which he said that we had ‘lost our 
great opportunity.’’ We are glad Friends have taken his 
| remark to heart. Plain words do us more good than soft 
Undoubtedly our Church has lost a very great 
| opportunity. But that does not imply that God will 
| never give us another. Many of us are penitent. We 
| acknowledge that, as a Church, we have fallen far short of 

our high calling. God has not forsaken us and he sends 
messengers to warn and to stir us up, and to encourage us 
| to high endeavor. Are we prepared in all our meetings 
to make, the poor man welcome amongst us? Ifa 
| Mothers’ Meeting files in and takes possession of our 
| accustomed corner seats, does it disturb our equanimity ? 
Isaac Braithwaite inquired lately in a thoughtful article as 
to our real aim in attending our meetings for worship—lIs 
it for individual worship, or for Sellowship ? He justly 
| argued that we are always to abide in the spirit of wor- 
ship, but that we specially meet together for fellowship. 
If so, the real question is, is it fellowship with a few kin- 
dred spirits, or with the wide needs of human brother- 
| hood? Genuine fellowship with the Spirit of Jesus 
| Christ will lead us forth, as he went forth, to meet the 
misery and oppression and serfdom of multitudes 
around us. 

Someone says our manner of worship is not adapted 
to the many. Our manner of worship, as at present mani- 
fested in Friends’ meeting-houses in too many places, is 
probably ill-adapted to the hungry and thirsty inquirers 
who are seeking the true rest. But in many other meet- 

| ings there is a cordial welcome, the Gospel of life is freely 
proclaimed, and the meetings are being held in the power 
of the Lord, in whose presence is healing and joy. The 
manner of worship of George Fox and Edward Burrough, 
whether on the hillsides of Yorkshire or in the open 
prize-ring in London, was adapted for the masses, and 
reached the witness in sinners’ hearts, so that they were 
ready to fall down and confess God. 

We readily grant there are some privileges that are 
only for the few. To sit at the right hand and the left of 
the Master is not for all. To sit like Mary at his feet is 
not the whole duty of man or of woman. We need the 
keen eye on the watch-tower, as well as the busy men of 
the city. There were twelve tribes in Israel, including 
little Benjamin, as well as the thousands of Ephraim, 
The solution of the problem lies in a more-accurate defi- 
nition of terms. ‘‘ What is Quakerism ?’’ W illiam Penn 
| declares it is ‘‘ Primitive Christianity revived.’’ He 


| flatteries. 
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argues that it is no mere schism. The ‘Beciety of Friends 
arose to announce principles that were essentially universal 
in their demands on the faith of mankind. 

One of the most remarkable contrasts between George 
Fox and John Wesley is in their attitude towards those 
from whom they separated. John Wesley had no desire 
to separate, and almost tenaciously endeavored to abide 
in the communion in which he had been nurtured. Yet 
in the very face of that reverential and respectful reluc- 
tance Methodism counts its millions to-day, and has proved 
in Christ a gigantic force for regenerating the world. 
George Fox proclaimed truths that are of universal im- 
port, contradicting the religious professors of his day, 
yet, for want of method or some other cause, the magnifi- 
cent movement he inaugurated waned in power, sank into 
quietism, and, until the last few years, gave signs of in- 
creasing decrepitude. ‘The change of thought that took 
place in the Society of Friends itself amounts to this—it 
began with a profound conviction that it was the evangel 
for the many; it came, in a degenerate and faithless gen- 
eration, to imagine it was only adapted for the few. 

Is Quakerism primitive Christianity revived, or has 
judg ment gone forth against us for adding something to 

Christianity or subtracting something from it? If we 
have added or subtracted, we deserve the penalty of 
dwarfishness and incomprehensiveness. Christianity is, 
in the fullest sense, comprehensive. Other teachers offer 
privileges to the few, Christ offers them to the many. 

lhe Greek philosopher held high communion in his 
own select meeting ; his consolations were for the learned 
and initiated few. The Brahman sincerely believes he is 
atwice-born man, and therefore is in communion with 
the Divine Being in a manner not given to the Sudra. 
He is puffed up with spiritual pride. His religion begets 
caste. It offers birthright privileges to the few, and de- 
spises others. Brahmanism, therefore, can never bea 
world-wide religion. It has sealed its own fate. The 
Sikh in the Punjab cast off the tyranny of the Brahman 
and proclaimed liberty, but he formed a select Khalsa or 
Commonwealth, which meant liberty and privilege for 
every Sikh. It embodied high aspirations for the few, not 
for the many. ‘The Muslim recognized that God is One, 
but sought to prove it by the sword; and they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword. These can never 
be world-wide religions: they have sealed up their own 
destiny. 


Why was Christ crucified ? Because on this question 


of the few or the many he roused the intense antagonism 


of the Jews. His first sermon struck the wedge of cleav- 
age that at last rent his own body. He knew well the 
gulf that yawned betwixt him and the Jews. It grew 
wider and wider. The high professors disdained the 
masses of the common people who crowded to hear him. 
Theirs was a religion of privilege for the few, his for the 
many. ‘The men of Nazareth led him to the brow of the 
hill whereon their city was built to throw him down head- 
long ; but he, passing through the midst of them, went 
his way, proclaiming from place to place the coming of a 
universal Kingdom. ‘This proclamation is what Paul 
recognizes as the offense, ‘‘the stumbling-block of the 
(Gal. 5: 2). Jesus preached, ‘‘Come unto me 
al/,’’ and therein lay his offense, and the contrast be- 
tween his teaching and that of every faith that had pre- 
ceded him. And if we are treading in his footsteps, we 
have a message and a welcome and a home for all—a wel- 
come for musicians who have been born with an ear for 
the Divine harmonies, for artists who have received from 
heaven a gift for rendering the beautiful in mind and in 
nature, for poets who voice our thanksgivings to God in 
joyful song, for thinkers whose tempest-tossed souls are 


” 
cross 


weary of obsolete Sites and intellectual creeds, and are 
seeking the true spiritual rest. Strange as it may seem, 
Christ appears to have had more controversy with his own 
chosen disciples on this question of the few or the man, 
than on any other point. It was contrary to all their 
preconceptions. ‘Send the multitudes away,’’ was their 
view of the matter, it is time we had a quiet hour to 
ourselves. ‘‘ Send her away, for she crieth after us,’’ 
was the language of exclusiveness that did not wish to be 
disturbed in private conversation with the Teacher. But 
all this was absolutely abhorrent to the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Human nature is somewhat the same still, al- 
though we express ourselves more guardedly. These walls 
of partition have to be broken down in face of the fact 
that Christ died forall. And just here the central truth 
of Quakerism falls intoits place. H7s light shines for all, 
the true Light which lighteth every man. Our foundation 
truth is one that can never passaway. We hold it firmly. 
Our God neglects no soul in heathendom or in the slums 
of London. Every soul is visited by his light, and has 
space given to repent. ‘‘All souls are mine,’’ said God. 
To every one is givena golden opportunity of grace. 

Some shall be beaten with few stripes, others with greater 
privileges shall be beaten with many, but mot one among 
the millions of the earth can justly accuse a loving Father 
of neglect. This proclamation of the Light which light- 
eth every man was the characteristic of the early Friends, 
and they believed their faith was the inflowing tide which 
would prevail over the sects, and become worldwide. 

Christ died for sin; his Light shines for all; 
radicals of 


these 
faith are to direct the course of our congrega- 
tional life. ‘The meeting-house is to be the home of the 
Church, and to become a mission-house, from which 
light and the attraction of Gospel love are to go forth to 
the ingathering of the lost, and to revive the weary in 
heart. 

When the exiled Apostle John depicted the Church 
of the future, he used the imagery of the Temple on 
Mount Moriah, which Seonchalinned the glories of the 
Coming Time. ‘‘ In its spacious courts and its innumer- 
able chambers a vast mu/titude found a home and some 
task to do for God, and some worship in which they 
might take part, in which porters and singers, beggars 
and children found a home, as well as the rabbis and the 
priests,’’ On the Continent the Roman Catholic cathe- 
drals are always open. In France and Belgium the sim- 
ple-hearted countrywoman brings in her basket, and 
before market silently pours out her prayers to God. 
Among the heathen the idol temples are the places of 
daily resort, open to all comers. ‘‘ Everyone welcome 
here ’’ is to be the motto of every Friends’ meeting-house 
in England. Charles F. Jenkins, of Philadelphia, in his 
charming book of ‘‘ Quaker Poems,’’ gives an illustration 
of a Friends’ meeting-house interior, which in time of 
national sorrow was converted into ahospital. All hail 
to such appropriation. Whatever can aid sorrowing 
humanity, whatever can lift the fallen, whatever can res- 
cue the perishing child-waif, whatever can create a ram- 
part against drunkenness and lust and greed, whatever is 
holy and of good report, may well find a home and a 
lodgment in a Friends’ meeting-house. The truest 
incense and worship to God is often in service to our 
fellowmen. Our limitations, preferences, and tastes must 
clear away before the wave of new life which is coming 
over the other sister churches of ,our land. Our meeting- 
house doors must be thrown open to many activities, and 
room found for the many departments of lowly servic« 
that our young men and young women are longing to 
fulfill. It is not that we are going to be victor over othe 
Christian churches, but it is that with them we shall ris 















in new power, with them we are going forth in our own 
appointed rank to reap the great harvest. 


FRIENDS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
A series of papers read before the Newtown (Pa.) Friends’ Asso- 


ciation, by Thaddeus S. Kenderdine. Furnished for publication to the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Il. 


Tue first Friends to visit the West Indies were Anne 
Austin and Mary Fisher, in 1655. From here they took 
ship to Boston, but were arrested there before landing and 
imprisoned until the vessel bringing them returned. 
Again landing on the islands they held meetings on Bar- 
badoes and Nevis, ‘‘ which were quite serviceable.’’ 
Anne Austin returned to England in 1659, when she died 
of the great Plague in 1665. Mary Fisher visited the 
West Indies three times. After this she made her re- 
markable journey for the conversion of the Turkish Sul- 
tan, Mohamed Fourth, returning unharmed. 

In 1660, George Rose voyaged to Bermuda, ‘* When 
great service was done ;’’ so much, indeed, that he was 
placed in jail. He made a second visit, after which he 
went to Maryland, where he was drowned from a small 
boat while going from meeting to meeting. 

We now come to the visit of George Fox to the islands 
in 1671, remarkable for his prolonged travels, which ex- 
tended to the mainland, and for the number of ministers 
who came with him. ‘‘ It had been on him to go beyond 
seas to visit plantations in America,’’ but on account of 
his wife’s imprisonment he delayed, but after her release, 
through the aid of women Friends who appealed to the 
King, he felt free to go. So sending her word to meet 
him, as soon as she could, he waited at John Rouse’s till 
she came and prepared for his journey. There is a quaint- 
ness and pathos running through the journals of early 
Friends. Scourging, imprisonment, and other indignities 
are treated in a matter-of fact way, as if necessary to 
round out their work. Husbands or wives were put in 
jail, and their companions at liberty went on calling the 
world to repentance, and defying the authorities legal, and 
spiritual, with covered head in court room, or the inter- 
ruption of the priests in their ‘‘ steeple houses,’’ until 
they in turn provoked imprisonment. 

Finally, the time for the departure of their ship, the 
Industry, came, when Fox, with his twelve companions 
in the doctrine of the Light Within, opposition to the 
priesthood, to war, and the taking of oaths, went on their 
appointed work in the American wilds. These, number- 
ing as the apostles, were John Rouse, John Stubbs, Solo- 
mon Eccles, James Lancaster, John Cartwright, Robert 
Widders, George Pattison, John Hall, Elizabeth Hooton, 
Elizabeth Miers, Thomas Briggs, and William Edmund- 
son. They boarded ship in the afternoon, but, before 
sailing, a press-gang from one of two frigates riding in 
the Downs came on the /ndusiry and took off three sail- 
ors. Two of these, with remarkable consideration, were 
replaced by the Captain of the other ship, out of pity for 
them, for the ship was leaky and the voyage long. They 
got off at last, but were often in sore straits, for the sea- 
men and some of the passengers did, for the most part, 
pump day and night. One day, in two hours, the ship 
sucked sixteen inches of water in the well. Thus beset, 
but hopeful withal, the missionaries went on their way. 

Those were the days of pirates, and the most cruel of 
these were the ‘‘ Sallee Rovers,’’ fitted out from Barbary 
ports. When three weeks out one of these appeared in 
chase, some four leagues astern. Said the master, to pa- 
cify the passengers: ‘‘ Let us go to supper and when it 
grows dark we shall lose him.’’ But Friends were well 
content, having faith in God. ‘When the sun was 
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down,’’ says Fox in his ‘‘ Journal,’’ ‘‘I saw the ship 
making toward us as I looked through the cabin window. 
When it grew dark we altered our course to miss her, but 
she altered hers also, and gained upon us. At night the 
master and others came into my cabin and asked me what 
they should do? I told them I was no mariner, but if he 
were a thief and we went out of our course he would do 
the same. As for outrunning him we could not du that, 
for he was faster than we. Again, what should they do? 
They said if the mariners had taken Paul’s counsel they 
had not come to damage. It was a trial of faith, there- 
fore ; the Lord must be sought in counsel. So, retiring, 
the Lord showed me his Spirit was between us and our 
pursuers. This I told to the master, and that the best 
way was to hold our course, put out the candles, and keep 
quiet. About the eleventh hour the watch cried : ‘ They 
are upon us!’ ‘This disquieted some ; whereupon I sat 
up in my cabin, looked out the port hole, and saw them 
very near us. I was for getting up, but remembering the 
Lord’s words, I lay down again. Then the master and 
some of the men came to know ‘should they steer such a 
point?’ I said, ‘do as you will.’ By this time the moon 
went down, a gale arose, and the Lord hid us from them, 
and we saw them no more. The-next day being First- 
day we had a meeting, and the Lord’s presence was great 
among us, and I desired the people to mind the mercies 
of Him who had delivered us, for otherwise they might 
have been in the Turks’ hands. About a week after the 
master and some of his men tried to persuade the passen- 
gers it was not a Turkish pirate, but a peaceful merchant- 
man going to the Canaries. When I heard this, 1 asked 
them, why, then, did they speak so to me; trouble the 
passengers, tack about from him, and alter their course ? 
and told them not to thus slight the Lord’s mercies. 

‘«Afterward, while at Barbadoes, came a Sallee mer- 
chant who said a Sallee man-of-war saw a monstrous yacht, 
the greatest he ever saw, had her in chase and was just 
upon her, but there was a spirit in her he could not 
like.’”’ 

It is pleasant to think, for the fitness of things, that 
the alarm was not a false one, and of the grand faith of 
the founders of our Society, which bore them through so 
much. 

While George Fox was at sea the many cruel hurts 
and bruises he had received, and the cold and hardships 
from his long imprisonments through his persecutions re- 
turned upon him, so for a month he suffered grievously, 
his afflictions gaining as he neared the Islands. On the 
3d of Eighth month they sighted Barbadoes, and after 
night landed at Bridgeton. Here he was sick for a month 
with such pains he could hardly rest; ‘‘ but was pretty 
cheery and his spirit kept above it all.’’ Such was the 
desire of the people to hear him, for his coming had been 
noised about, they flocked to Bridgeton, where a large 
meeting was held and several others throughout the Island. 
He could not speak to them, but through a friend he gave 
forth many papers to be printed.in England. Asa leader 
of the Society he was ever mindful of its interests, for 
there were some would-be leaders making mischief. 

He was treated kindly by some of the notables, Colonel 
Chamberlain offering him his carriage to go about. But 
he was a long time unable, for his weakness continued on 
him ; the longer from the unrighteousness of the people. 
Slavery and the established religion made it warm for the 
missionaries. Owners of negroes watched with jealous 
eyes the Quaker meetings, particularly those attended by 
slaves ; while the churchmen were angry at the making 
of Quaker converts among the whites. He tells of one 
named Drake, who was his enemy for another reason. 
While in England this man, who was of another persua- 
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sion, and of bad character, wished to marry a young girl 
whose dead mother had left her in his care. Being re- 
fused, Drake returned to Barbadoes, so angry that he made 
a wish that Fox might be burned to death on his arrival 
there. ‘‘About three days after he was struck with a 


burning fever, and died thereof; his body so black the | 


people said: ‘It is black as a coal.’ This was taken no- 
tice of as a sad example.’’ 


stronghold in the hearts of many of our early Friends. 


They were but human, and the sufferings they endured | 


without cause would naturally lead their minds towards a 
seyse of this, and doubtless they were often human enough 
to experience satisfaction thereat. 

Before he could travel meetings were held at his house, 
where he did much service. Since the rise of the Society, 
which, since 1661 had growth sufficient for persecution, 


‘« divers disorders have crept in for want of watchfulness | 


in respect to marriages of near kindred; hasty second 
marriages 


thirteen or fourteen years ; also concerning the record of 


marriages, births, and burials, and the providing of burial | 
He gave directions to making wills and legacies | 


” 


places. 
for public uses,—all of which shows that Friends were 
well established, so well, indeed, they were lapsing to- 
wards ways which needed correction. Schismatists had 
made trouble. One John Perrot, who had acquired no- 


toriety by suffering from the Inquisition for his efforts to | 
convert the Pope, came to Barbadoes and made trouble | 


among Friends, advising them to keep their hats on in 
time of prayer ; and, finally, went so far that he recom- 
mended non-attendance of meetings. 
fied against him,—on the lookout as he was for trouble 
mongers in his Society. 
ings that one time in England he called a special meeting 
for his discipline for the trouble he was making. He 
wrote an epistle to all concerned, beginning, ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever is tainted with the spirit of John Perrot, he will per- 
ish.’’ Perrot fell from grace, left Barbadoes, and died 
miserably in Jamaica from his dissipation. 

George Fox was much concerned about slavery while 
in Barbadoes. He gave much advice to masters for the 
kind treatment of negroes, and to free them after certain 
years of servitude. This brought him trouble. He was 
accused of teaching the slaves to rebel. 
a lengthy denial, ‘‘ saying all he did at the negro meetings 
was to exhort the slaves to sobriety, chastity, and piety ; 


to be diligent and obedient to their masters, and they | 


would love them and deal gently with them; that they 
should not swear, lie, nor have many wives. Thus did he 
answer their wicked slander.’”’ 

Other scandalous lies were cast on them to ake 
Friends odious. Among these that they denied Christ 
Jesus and the Scriptures of Truth. 
nials most emphatic ; amplifying them till they covered 
over two pages, so that the most strict adherents to the 
letter could not cavil. 

He was in Barbadoes 


about three months. His meet- 


ings were large and at first free from disturbance by the | 


authorities, but when a great convincement had come 
upon the people, ‘‘ the Priests and Professors fretted and 
raged and stirred up the magistrates against them.’ 
his letter to the Governor the latter came to see him 
‘* carrying himself very courteously.’’ 

Having settled several meetings, though his ‘‘ Journal’’ 
does not specify them, he felt clear of Barbadoes, and 
was drawn towards Jamaica, whither he departed openly, 
for so he had come ; acquainting the authorities of his 
going. Four of his companions went with him and four 
remained: The others had preceded him, ‘‘ and with 


_Retributive justice had a | 





; lack of decent regard to the memory of de- | 
ceased husband or wife, and marriages of children of 


George Fox testi- | 


So important were Perrot’s do- | 


He came out in | 





To this he gave de- | 


’ After | 


them he went up and down the island, which was large, 
and a brave country, though many were debauched and 
wicked.’’ They had many meetings and much convince- 
ment, ‘‘ many of the converts being of account in the 
world. The Governor and magistrates carried themselves 
kindly.’”’ They were here seven weeks, during which 
they brought Friends in pretty good order, and settled 
several meetings among them. 
(Zo be Contour. ) 
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SPRUCE STREET AFTERNOON MEETING. 
1850. 
IT is good to gather, and thus to sit 
With parents and kin and friends, 


On the wooden bench cf the meeting-house, 
Where no vain rite offends 


The pious soul on devotion bent ; 
But earnest meditation, 

To the humble seeker after truth 
Brings peace and consolation. 


The hallowing sunlight falls aslant 
Through dim Venetian shutters, 

Or glides among the neighboring leaves 
With little shadowy flutters. 


Oh restful peace! no stir, no sound 
Disturbs its sweetness deep ; 

The motes in the sunbeam do not dance, 
But a measured movement keep. 


The common world seems far remote ; 
No outward tumult mars 

The introverted spiri's’ flight 
To the life beyond the stars. 


With gentle rustle of modest dress, 
A woman Friend arises, 

Whose mild, yet clear and thrilling voice, 
The holy calm surprises. 


«« My friends,’”’ she says, ‘‘ since I took my seat, 
My mind has been impressed 
With the joy of those who accept the Lord, 
Ard who strive to join the blest. 


** No fulness of riches, nor pride of life, 
Nor gratified lust of power, 
Can fill man’s heart while here on earth, 
Or soothe his dying hour. 


“‘ Then let us turn to the light within, 
Which God hath - iven to guide us. 
Obey his voice. He will save from sin, 
And walk through life beside us.’’ 


She ceases ; again the peace serene 
Descends upon the meeting, 

As placid smoothness over a pond 
Whose ripples are retreating. 


Throughout the house each form is fixed 
In solemn contemplation ; 

Each heart is drawn to the Heavenly Love 
With a force like gravitation. 


But see! at the head of the higher bench 
That a-front the others stands, 

Two reverend men look gravely round, 
And take each others hands. 


This act dissolves the secret spell 
That held the Friends collected, 
And every figure in the house 
Is quietly erected. 


With clasping hand and cordial look, 
Goes round the simple greeting, 

As, in a peaceful frame of mind, 
Breaks up the little meeting. 


1894. 
How oft in each succeeding year 
Does loving memory show 
Kindred, and friends, and parents dear, 
Thus gathered long ago. 





So many gone—so few remain 
Of those who used to meet ; 

So many gracious lives cut off, 
That made their places sweet. 


No guile, no harm, no cruel thought 
Sprung from this gentle seed, 

Which followed God as he made plain 
Without a priest or creed. 


Still may it live, this goodly seed, 
Through changing times and ways, 
Still yield its harvest of good works, 
The harvest’s Lord to praise. 
JOSEPH WHARTON. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 9.—THIRD MONTH 4, 1894. 
FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Looking up to heaven, he blessed them, and brake ; 
and gave to the disciples to set before the multitude. 
—Luke g: 16. 
Scripture Reading: Matt. 14: 13-21; Mark 6: 30-44; 
Luke 9g: 10-17; John 6: 1-14. 


TEACHING. 


Whatever may be understood by this as an actual oc- 
currence or miracle, it is valuable so far as we can make 


a spiritual application of it, which may be useful as an in- | 


centive to a course of life that shall promote our spiritual 
growth and ultimate happiness. 

It was evidently intended to teach the lesson that God 
can make a way when to the human understanding there 
appears to be no way ; that by placing a perfect trust in 
him, he will provide all that may be necessary: for our 
spiritual growth and sustenance. 

The prominent idea pervading it as a spiritual lesson 
is the evidence it furnishes of the ability and willingness 
of our Divine Father to meet the demands of human 
needs, and to bring out of what seems an impossibility that 
which can more than satisfy them. That which in the 
Divine economy is spiritual food, may be in possession of 
one comparatively inexperienced, and who in human 
judgment might not have been expected to possess it ; 
bringing into prominence the fact that it is not the posses- 
sion of much that may feed the hungering thousands, but 
the /it#t/e may serve the purpose if that little receive the 
Divine blessing and Divine command to hand it forth. 
Another lesson which it teaches is the necessity of com- 
plying with the conditions imposed, so that the Lord’s 
servant may be instrumental in feeding the multitude un- 
til all can be satisfied. The sitting down upon the green 


grass, representing a state of humble waiting, in com- | truth, as almost to ignore all the other collateral views 


panies of fifty, representing order, so that the mission of | 


the servants can be better performed ; then the waiting 
for the Divine blessing and breaking before there can be 
the distribution, so that each may receive that which will 
supply his needs, and then all will be fed. Still another 
lesson is apparent in that the fragments must be gathered 
that nothing be lost, and what is left over under the pres- 
ent blessing may serve to nourish others. Thus we may 
learn that what the Lord blesses, be it ever so little, or 
found in the possession of one who is but a child in re- 
ligious experience, will feed spiritually all that may re- 
quire it. 


LESSON NOTES, 
After the return of the disciples from their journey 
through the towns and villages they were eager to tell 
Jesus all that had occurred, and he, doubtless, was as 


anxious to hear ; but the scanty records give us little in- | 


formation further than that a full relation of all the cir- 
cumstances was given of ‘‘ whatsoever they had done, 
and whatsoever they had taught.’’ But mingled with the 
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| two parts, that of Galilee, and that of Gaulonitis. 


| subject. 
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joy of this reunion was the sad tidings brought from 
John’s prison, that he, the glorious Forerunner, was no 
more. Portentious too, it seemed, for if the cruelty of 
Herod had caused the death of such a prophet, the ques- 
tion would arise, Might not their own lives, including that 
of the beloved Master, be in peril, also ? 

The pressure of the multitude, many of them uncon- 
genial, and prompted only by curiosity, made it’ neces- 
sary that Jesus and his disciples should find a retired place 
of rest; accordingly they left Capernaum by boat for the 
little plain of El Batihah, which lies near Bethsaida 
Julias, a distance of about six miles. Dr. W. M. Thomson 
in locating this incident says: ‘‘ From the four narratives 


| of this stupendous miracle we gather, 1st, that the place 


belonged to Bethsaida; 2d, that it was a desert place ; 
3d, that it was near the shore of the lake, for they came 
to it by a boat ; 4th, that there was a mountain close at 
hand ; 5th, that it was a smooth, grassy spot, capable of 
seating many thousand people. Now all these requisites 
are found in this locality, and nowhere else, so far as I 
can discover. This Butaiha belonged to Bethsaida. It 
was, doubtless, desert then as now, for it is not capable 
of cultivation.’’ 

It has been conjectured that there were two Beth- 
saidas—one on the western coast, the other on the north- 
east shore. The site of one is admitted to be on the 
north shore near the river Jordan, which divided it into 
The 
former, on the western shore, was a mere fisherman’s 
hamlet ; the latter, Herod Philip, tetrarch of Gaulonitis 
had built, naming it Julius in honor of the daughter of 
his patron, the Roman Emperor; but both constituted 
one town, which, with the common people, retained the 
ancient name of ‘‘ House of Fish.’’ The disciples, sail- 
ing from the foot of the Jaulan, near the north-east corner 
of the lake, toward Capernaum, as John says they did, 
would pass near Bethsaida, especially if in the darkness of 
the night they kept near the shore, and thus might well 
be described by Mark as going unto Bethsaida, whither 
their Master would follow them on foot. 


THE FULLNESS OF TRUTH. 

We take the following excellent editorial article from The Friend, 
(Philadelphia), of Second month 17. The caption above is our own. ] 
Ir is an important matter to preserve a well-balanced 
mind, and not to be carried to an extreme in any direc- 
tion. Some persons dwell so exclusively on one aspect of 


which are needed to give a full conception of the whole 
This is exemplified in the old controversy in 
religious matters between faith and work. The import- 
ance of maintaining sound doctrine so fills the minds of 
some, that they are jealous of any who strongly impress 
upon their hearers the indispensable necessity of good 
works—as if there were a conflict between the two prin- 


| ciples ; whereas both are essential parts of the Christian 
| system, and in full harmony with each other, when rightly 


understood. 
The New Testament tells us, ‘‘ Without faith, it is im- 
possible to please God. For he that cometh to God 


| must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 


that diligently seek him.’’ The human mind is so con- 
stituted, that nothing short of a full conviction of these 
truths will induce man to submit to the restraints of God’s 
spirit, and to contend year after year with the ‘‘ world, 
the flesh, and the devil,’’ as a good soldier in Immanuel’s 
army. When Paul was miraculously visited on his way 
to Damascus, and shown that he was called to be a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, and to proclaim his name before 
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kings and rulers, he says, ‘ 


I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.’’ 


And near the end of life, in the full 
assurance of faith, he was enabled to testify, ‘‘I have 
fought a good fight, I have kept the faith ; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.’’ Does 
any one suppose, that such would have been his triumph- 
ant language, if his faith in the Lord Jesus Christ had 
failed to produce its legitimate fruit in his conduct, and 
if, through worldly temptations, he had neglected to pers 
form the duties laid upon him ? 

The Apostle James says, ‘‘ Faith without works is 
dead,’’ and again, ‘‘I will show thee my faith by my 
works ;’’ and the Saviour himself declares, +‘ By their 
fruits shall ye know them.’’ From which it may reason- 
ably be inferred, that profession without a practice cor 
responding thereto, is of little value, ‘* for he that soweth 
to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that 
soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.”’ 

The ground of our salvation is in the love of God, 
who in the riches of his mercy saves men ‘‘ by the wash- 
ing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.’’ 
And this grace of God, that bringeth salvation, teaches 


to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly. 


LiguoR DRINKING AND Nervous Diseases.—A well 
known authority at Paris on nervous and mental diseases, 
M. Charles Fere, who is a specialist in this direction, 
says that these diseases are frightfully on the increase in 
France. According to the Paris correspondent of the 
Chicago Weekly Dispatch, he thinks this is due to the in- 
crease of beer, drinking absinthe, and drinking at bars. 
He says there was hardly such a thing as a bar twenty 
years ago, and that one sees them now all over the town 
and always crowded. He notes as connected with this 
alcoholic consumption, the increase of spine and brain 
diseases in young children. He also atttributes to drink 
and drunkenness the tendency to race deterioration and 
depopulation, in France. He remarks that the children 
of drunken parents are at the time of birth less developed 
than those of sober parents and that there are possible 
arrests of development in many directions. He says: 
‘*It can never be repeated often enough that alcoholic 
drinks are now the great enemy of the races which do not 
abstain from them, and that if the Aryans go on tippling 
as they do, they must finally give way to Jews, Arabs, and 
Chinese,’’—the abstemious races. 


PHILADELPHIA AND LONDON Parks.—Philadelphia is 
getting a great deal of credit by proceeding vigorously 
to provide open spaces and small parks over its wide ter- 
ritory, nearly 200 square miles; but the great city of 
London, in the old world, seems to be getting ahead of 
Philadelphia, by the report which is now on the Conduc- 
tors’ table. The park area of the citv has been increased 
1,000 acres during the past four years,—they claim now to 
have fourteen large parks and thirty open spaces, that are 
chiefly play grounds, and twenty-two small parks that 
have been fitted up as gardens, on which they spend for 
maintenance annually about one-half million of dollars. 
It is said that there is no item of taxation which .the 
people of London more cheerfully pay than those for the 
maintenance of the small parks.—Meehans’ Monthly. 


‘* Tue largest park in the United States is the Yellow 
stone. It is 65 miles north and south, 55 miles east and 


west, coptains 3,575 square miles, and is 6,000 feet above 
sea level.’’ 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

Ir is a matter of great interest to us as Friends to note 
the attitude of that liberal and influential religious peri- 
odical, Zhe Outlook, on the question, ‘‘ Can we teach 
a Non-Theological Religion ?’’ Having as a body of peo- 
ple always proclaimed the value of religion to consist in 
its application to the living of a true life, rather than to 
an adherence to any set form of intellectual belief, it is 
gratifying to see the attention of the religious world 
called to it by such plain questions as these: ‘* Can we 
inspire religion without teaching thevlogy ?’’ and answer- 
ing by asking, ‘‘ What system of theology did Jesus Christ 
teach ?’’ 

The argument that follows, citing as it does the differ- 
ent deductions drawn from the teaching of Jesus by the 
various Christian sects, shows most clearly that he was 
not ‘‘the teacher of a theology,’’ but that ‘‘ he was in- 
spiring religion, which is quite a different matter.”’ 

Referring to that teaching and those preachers which 
have greatly influenced the world, the writer in Zhe 
Outlook most truly says : 

‘¢ This non-theological quality has characterized in 
all ages the highest forms of religious teaching. It is dis- 
tinctive in all the best religious poetry. Charles Wesley 
was an Arminian, Toplady was a Calvinist ; but one must 
go outside their familiar hymns to learn the fact. No one 
would guess that ‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee’ was writ- 
ten by a Unitarian, or ‘ The Eternal Goodness’ by a 


Quaker, or 


‘*«« There's a wideness in God's mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea,’ 


by a Roman Catholic. In the ‘ Imitation,’ by Thomas a 
Kempis, there is a medizval flavor, but little, if any, sign 
of distinctive Roman Catholic theology ; and as little of 
distinctive Anglican theology in the ‘ Holy Living and 
Dying’ of Jeremy Taylor. ‘The greatest preacher of the 
last decade in this country was Phillips Brooks, and it 
was made a constant criticism of him, as it was his real 
glory, that one could not tell what was his theology. This 
was not because he was either timid or obscure, but be- 
cause he was a teacher of religion, not of theology Mr. 
Moody is also a great preacher, though of a widely differ- 
ent type; and though, doubtless, Mr. Moody’s teaching 
is affected by his theology, he is not a teacher of theology, 
but a preacher of religion. His theology has to be de- 
and if any one will take, as 
we have done, a volume of his sermons, and attempt to 
deduce a comprehensive system of theology out of them, 


he will find it only less difficult than to deduce such a sys- 
| tem from Phillips Brooks’s sermons or from the discourses 
| of Jesus Christ. 


And when he has finished his task, the 
theology will be largely his own, read into the sermons, 
not deduced from them, still less explicitly taught by 





them. Most ministers bin put their sbitteds sailed 
into theological forms; but that is their weakness, not 
their strength. And the more religious and the less theo- 
logical their preaching, the more it emphasizes the intel- 
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lectual form, the more nearly it approaches the incom- 


parable ideal which the Master has afforded. 


‘* How to inspire religion without teaching theology is | 
8 8 o8y | and Linora P. Watson, both of Middletown township, Bucks county,Pa. 


another question, and to answer it requires much study, 
and more meditation. But that such 
teaching of religion is possible is demonstrated alike by 
the example of the greatest preachers, by the whole stream 
of Christian hymnody, and by the example of the Great 
Preacher.’’ 


NOTES. 

WE are frequently asked by subscribers who desire to 
‘* pass on ’’ their copies of the paper, for names of persons 
who would appreciate it, but are unable to subscribe for it 
theniselves. We should be glad if Friends would furnish 
us with such names from time to time, as they may come 
to notice, so that we may send them when offers to ‘‘ pass 
on’’ come to us. 


WE omit this week, mainly because of a pressure of 
other matter, the John 
Comly’s Journal. His visits extended, as readers will 
observe, in following his further narrative, beyond the 
limits of New York into New England, but while we set 
out to print only the parts relating to New York, we are 
confident the whole of it will be found interesting and 
profitable. He gives many details concerning the situa- 
tion of Friends eastward, from which we may draw con- 
clusions in relation to the changes since 1815. 


instalment of extracts from 


WE have received the notice of the annual graduating 
exercises at the United States Indian School at Carlisle, 
with invitation to be present. This be the 15th 
anniversary of the establishment of the school, and it is 
the sixth graduating class. The exercises begin on the 
afternoon of Second month 28, and continue the follow- 
ing day. 
ten girls. 


will 


There are nineteen graduates, nine boys and 
We give our hearty good wishes to them all, 
and to the excellent institution which has been helping 
them prepare for a useful lite. - Their class motto, we ob- 
serve, is ‘‘Something yet to be attained,’’ 
and suggestive one, indeed. 


—a very true 


O.tivER O. Howarp has been elected president of 
the National Temperance Society, succeeding Dr. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, who had served for several years and 
now resigned. On the evening of the 18th ult. the man- 
agers of the Society gave a reception to the new presi- 
dent at the rooms of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
city, where many workers in the temperance cause and 


non-theological | 
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BIRTHS. 


HALL.—At Swarthmore, Pa., on Second month 17, 1894, to Wm. 
J. and Caroline E. Hall, a daughter, who is named Gladys Cunning- 
ham Hall. 


MARRIAGES. 


ROWLAND—WATSON. — At the residenceof the bride’s parents, 
Second month 14, 1894, by Friends’ ceremony, William D. Rowland 


UNDERWOOD—LIVEZEY.--By the approbation of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J., on Fourth-day, Second month 7, 
1894, William I. Underwood, of Woodbury, to Anna H., eldest 


| daughter of Joseph B. and Emma H. Livezey, of Mount Royal, N. J. 


| month, 


WHITE—STAPLER.—At the residence of the bride, in Lower 
Makefield, Bucks county, Pa., on Fourth-day, the 14th of Second 
1894, by Friends’ ceremony, Ashton White, of Middletown, 
and Harriet Stapler. 


DEATHS. 

BANER.—At Seaville, Cape May county, N 
1894, Benjamin Baner, in his 80th year; 
Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

ENGLE.—At the residence of her son-in-law, West Philadelphia, 
Second month 14, 1894, Sarah B., widow of Josiah Engle, aged 83. 
Interment at Salem, N. J. 

EYRE.—At her residence, West Philadelphia, suddenly, Second 
month 18, 1894, Anna R., widow of Joshua Eyre and daughter of the 
late William and Elizabeth A. Eyre, in her 58th year; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


JACKSON.—-In Philadelphia, on Seventh day, Second month 17, 
1894, William W., son of the late Amos S. Jackson, in the 46th year 


. J., Second month 9, 
a member of the Monthly 


| of his age. 


LEWIS.—In Philadelphia, Second month 12, 
widow of Levi Lewis, in her 85th year. 

MIFFLIN.—At his residence in Camden, Del., First month 29, 
1894, S. Howell Mifflin, in the 76th year of his age. He was laid to 
rest in the Friends’ burial ground, adjoining the meeting-house, in the 


1894, Lydia T., 


| same village, on the 1st of Second month, 1894, where many of his 


prominent persons attended, and numerous addresses were | 


made. Among the company were our friends Aaron M. 
Powell and wife, Joseph A. Bogardusand wife, Robert S. 
Haviland and wife, and Emily P. Yeo. (Aaron M. 
Powell has been for a number of years one of the officers 
of the Society; he is now District Secretary, and asso- 


ciate editor of the Mational Temperance Advocate issued 
monthly by the Society.) 


| ond month 16, 1894, Annie M 


kindred had been interred. 

He had always been a member of that meeting and was a faithful 
attender, allowing nothing except impossibilities to interfere with his 
assembling with the few who gathered there on Fonrth- and First-days 
of each week for Divine worship. Of recent years, as the congrega- 
tion was reduced to a limited number, his zeal and interest were so 
great that he often accompanied his wife and his sister when he was 
physically unable to do so. He served in the capacity of elder and 
clerk, and occupied other offices of trust for the Society for many years. 
So conscientiously and exemplarily did he fulfill his responsibilities to 
the meeting, that his vacancy will be sadly felt, and the bereaved mem- 
bers are anxiously wondering upon whom “ his mantle will fall,’’ trust- 
ing, however, that some one may be strengthened for the duties which 
the dear Lord enabled him to perform. 

In his removal his family have sustained an irreparable loss which 
cannot be filled. He was a devoted husband and father, kind and gen- 
tle in manners, cheerful in disposition, and exceeding . hospitable. 
Quarterly Meeting Friends and many others will long remember the 
cordial welcome they received in his home. 

His liberality toward young people and toward the views of other 
denominations, and his sympathy and interest in every one gained for 
him the love and respect of the community and friends generally. 

* 

MOORE.—At Norristown, Pa., Second month 16, 1894, after an 
illness of several weeks, Edwin Moore, of Upper Merion, in his 83d 
year; a valued member of the Society of Friends. 

His remains were interred at Valley Friends’ ground on the 19th, 
attended by a large company of relatives and friends. 


MOSHER.—On Second month 14, 1894, at the home of her son 
in-law, Willis T. Keese, near Cardington, Ohio, Edith Nichols Mosher, 
wife of Robert Mosher, and daughter of Thomas and Phebe Wood 
Nichols, aged 90 years and one month. 

The funeral was from the Friends’ meeting-house on the 17th, at- 
tended by a large concourse of friends and relatives, the fifth genera- 
tion being represented. Levi L. Benson and Jonathan Brown, minis- 
ters among Friends, had acceptable exercise. * 


TAYLOR.—Suddenly, of heart failure, in West Goshen, Pa., Sec- 
, wife of Jesse J, Taylor; a consistent 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

WALKER.—At Ancora, N. J., suddenly, Second month 17, 1894, 
Charles Walker, son in-law of the late Mahlon Murphy, of Frankford, 
aged 75 years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A FRienp at Pendleton, Indiana, writes us (Second month 


11): Mary G. Smith has been visiting quite extensively | 


y i ings within the limits of | 4? 
many of the Friends and meeting | the same yesterday, to-day, and forever ; it is unchangea- 


| ble in its effects upon the mind of man ; yet we do know 


: : . a its manner of operation may be different in different 
in these, and in our meetings for worship have been truly | that its ma pe y 


See: Gk Ree Senee Genpery: ANS | has there been any progress, any change, since the first 


Whitewater Quarter, and holding social purity and 
mothers’ meetings with Friends and others. Her labors 


acceptable. 
home to-morrow. 


COPY OF A MINUTE 
Recorded at a meeting of the ‘* Committee of Management”’ 


of the Library Association of Friends at 15th and | 


Race Sts., Philadelphia, Second month 14, 1894. 

As in the ordering of nature the allotted years of a 
man’s life are three score years and ten, when his spirit 
is recalled to the divine source where it had its inspira- 


tion and his works stand forth from the beginning as a | 


quickening to the laborers that remain in the vineyard. 
‘¢ We the members of this committee, upon the sudden 
removal of our valued friend and faithful co-worker, 
William B. Webb, desire to place upon record a minute 
expressing not only our sorrow and sense of loss at his 


vacant seat in our midst this evening, but also our deep | the gig method ; though there may be individuals among 


appreciation of his long and efficient service in behalf of 
the Library and his active interest and aid in all matters 


pertaining to the usefulness and advancement of the | 


Society of Friends. 
Taken from the Minutes. 
; WILLIAM S. INGRAM, Clerk. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
IS THERE A RETROGRADE MOVEMENT? 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Is the Society of Friends retrograding ? 
recommendation in your paper of Second month 3, from 


manner of holding our business meetings ? 


are looking backward, instead of forward; if, for the 
reason assigned by E. L. 


women’s meetings were set up by the spirit and power 
and wisdom of God.’’ Ido not know that anyone will 
deny this assertion. 
from doubting its truth. It has been claimed by some 
that all revelation ceased with the close of the uniting of 
the New Testament. Friends maintain that revelation 
is as clear and as active mow as it was in those early days, 
but after reading the article referred to, we would infer 
there are some Friends who think revelation and inspira- 


that all that was to be known was made known to him ; 
that nothing was left for his followers to find out for 
themselves ; nothing left for them but to do as he said 
and did. Would he have so advised us? Would he have 
said: ‘* Do ye always as I have done?’’ Would not this 
have been directly contrary to the experience of Paul, 
when he says: ‘‘ Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect ; 
do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reach- 


ing forth unto these things which are before, I press | 


toward the mark ’’? etc. Would he not the rather have 


said: ‘* Mind the Light as I have minded it; follow its | 


leadings, whether it take thee in my footsteps, or lead 


thee to make footsteps of thy own ; follow me only as I | 
I admit the force | 


have endeavored to follow Christ ’’ ? 
of the argument used that these meetings being set up, as 
said, in the ‘‘ power, spirit, and wisdom of God 3°’ we 


| us who would prefer to do so. 


If not, why the | 


: . , | signed E. L. P., which much interested me. 
E. L. P., to be cautious about making a change in the | 


I ask the | 
question in all sincerity, for to me it does seem as if we | 


For myself, I should be very far | 


but this one thing I | 
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should be careful mo¢ to change them, unless the same 


| spirit and power operating upon us to-day, as upon those 


of former days, should cause us to see the necessity, or at 
least the advantage, of joint meetings. Zruth remains 


individuals, and in different ages of the world, else, why 


revelations of truth, either in religion or science, were 


| given to man ? 


Why then endeavor to rest on the theory or actions 
of George Fox as ¢he one indestructible, or - unchanging 
rock, rather than upon the immutable foundation of God’s 
own inspiration or revelation to the individual soul ? We 
must acknowledge that our methods are but human, how- 
ever much the truths we endeavor to inculcate through 
these very methods, may evidence their divine origin. 
We can not do away with nor ignore methods, and 


| should endeavor to select those that seem best calculated 


to accomplish the desired results. 

Joint meetings of men and women, I believe, have, as 
a rule, been satisfactory wherever tried. We, of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, as a dody, would not willingly return to 


In the ‘‘ beginning ’’ God 
gave dominion to them; not to him, not to her, but to 
them. If it is good for man and woman to be joint part- 


| ners in secular business, to be joint rulers in the house- 


hold, to be joint worshipers in the house of God, why 


| not good to transact the business of the church jointly ? 


Holder, Illinois. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 


“ NEW OCCASIONS TEACH NEW DUTIES.” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
In the issue of Second month 3 was a communication 
I united 
with most of it—and especially that in making any change 
we should endeavor to keep under that unerring Power 
that George Fox and early Friends called to. This was 


y Mi, | what the letter of George Fox was intended for, to en- 
P. we should avoid joint ses- | 
sions,—because George Fox said, ‘‘ both men’s and | 


courage Friends to keep all their meetings in the Spirit 
and power and wisdom of God. But to assume that he 


| in that letter intended to advise or counsel Friends many 


generations after his day as to the manner, or time, or ar- 
rangement of their meetings is, I think, doing him great 


| injustice ; he clearly recognized that new duties and re- 
| sponsibilities are to be very frequently met and provided 
| for. 
| tions coming up, new arrangements to be made, and 
| Friends of that day were by no means united as to the 


: | best modes and forms. 
tion must have ceased with the close of George Fox’s life ; | 


During his own life there were constantly new ques- 


Many opposed any women’s 
meetings. Not a few thought there ought not to be any 
discipline at all. Taking off the hat or rising in time of 
prayer was for years a most serious difficulty. A creed or 


| confession of faith was most earnestly pressed by some. 


It was only by minding the light, in charity and conde- 
scension, and through great suffering, that the Society 
was preserved. The question with us is, What is best for 
us now in our present condition ? George Fox, or Penn, 
or Barclay, never thought of answering that for us ; they 
knew they could not. They did their work in their day, 
and we have ours to do in our day. We have the same 
Light, Truth, and Power to direct us as they had,—as 
fresh and living now as it was then. 

—Since writing the above I have read the further 
communications on the subject, in your later issues, and 
would like to add a few further remarks. 

The lesson for us now to draw from George Fox's 
letter, referred to by E. L. P., is that all our meetings 
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having been set up in the Power, Wisdom, and Spirit of 
God, Friends should always keep them up in this same 
Spirit and Power. This advice is as applicable now as it 
was when George Fox wrote it. It is Friends’ foundation 
to live under and be guided by Christ, the Indwelling 
Power of God. I thought E. L. P. made a wrong appli- 
cation of that letter to suppose it could or ought to have 
any reference to the form’ or manner of conducting our 
business meetings. This we must settle for ourselves, to- 


day or in our time ; it is our work now, and whether any | 
change is made or not, the decision should be under the 


influence of the ever-present Spirit of Christ’s love. 

I very much unite with J. J. Cornell, Second month 
2. lagree with E. L. P. that every action and all sub- 
jects ought to be weighed in this balance ; but I think we 


may make as great a mistake if we refuse to make a right | 


and necessary change as if we made a wrong one. E. L. P. 
thinks there are some meetings where joint sessions have 
been rightly adopted, and I suppose he would believe 
there are other meetings that may yet rightly adopt them. 
I believe that where joint sessions have been rightly 
adopted there is a general feeling that there has been an 
increase of true life. I know several of our larger 
monthly meetings that have made the change, and nearly 
all members are satisfied that doing so has strengthened 
them. My own experience has been different from 
E. L. P.’s. I have felt that in large quarterly meetings 
when we have had a good meeting together it has been a 
great loss to close a partition between parts of the same 
meeting, making confusion and interrupting the quiet. 
Until within the last few years, men and women had 
different business to transact ; now we are all one meeting, 
why should we divide any more than if we were one sex ? 
There should be no sects or sex in Christ. 

I feel sorry that A. M. O. does not believe our meet- 
iugs are set up in the Power, Spirit, and Wisdom of God 
as formerly, for if they are not held in that power they 
cannot benefit or profit us spiritually. D. Ferris. 

Wilmington, Del. 





A WORTHY COLORED COUPLE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER ASD |OURNAL: 

To the kind friend who has sent the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL to Mary R. Smalls we would like to say 
that it has been fully appreciated; being an earnest 
worker in her church she has greatly enjoyed this excel- 
lent paper. 

Her heart is very heavy now with the loss of her good 
husband, Thomas Smalls. They came here from Charles- 
ton, over twenty years ago. -They won and maintained 
the good opinion of all classes. Having no children of 
their own, they helped others, and one of their adopted 
ones, Emma Michael, was put in the Schofield School at 
seven years of age, and remained until she graduated. 


Then she went out to teach, and soon another child 


adopted by the Smalls, was enrolled on our books. 

The steady, quiet lives of these two whom ‘ God had 
joined together ’’ have been an example to many ; nothing 
seemed to turn them from the goal they had set before 
them,—the best lives they could live. Modest, quiet, 
unassuming, they have led many to righteousness. That 
Sabbath afternoon she left their little home to take supper 
with him at his placeof employment. Later, while walk- 
ing to church, he was stricken in front of the parsonage, 
carried in, and answered the call to the house ‘‘ not made 
with hands eternal in the heavens.’’ He had been ‘ chief 
cook ’’ in a large hotel, and at his funeral the proprietor, 
a Southern man, said to us: ‘‘I never knew a better 
Christian.’’ Many others bore the same testimony. 
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The two had married at fifteen, and for over twenty- 
five years they had been united in loving faithfulness and 
devoted affection. M. S. 

Atken, S. C., Second month 11. 


PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 


To Monthly Meetings of the Several Yearly Meetings of 
the Religious Society of Friends: 

The Executive Committee of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor, having considered the subject of 
reporting philanthropic work to the regular monthly 
meetings, earnestly recommend all monthly meetings : 

(1) To provide for philanthropic work, by the annual 
appointment of one general committee, of men and 
women Friends (including especially the younger mem- 


| bers) to consider successively, as way may open, the 


various subjects of Philanthropic Labor indicated and ap- 
proved by their respective Yearly Meeting Committees. 
(2) The Committee feel that many small monthly 


| meetings, having very little ordinary routine Society 


business, would experience a renewed and increased inter- 
est, especially on the part of the young, by the introduc- 
tion and judicious conduct of Philanthropic work,—a sin- 
cere, heartfelt service of humanity and of the father,—as 
part ‘of the stated meetings. We also recommend the 
holding of special meetings under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting Philanthropic Committees as may from time to 
time be found practicable, and that Monthly Meetings re- 
port to their respective Quarterly Meetings. 

(3) The Committee would encourage Friends to 
make a beginning in this humane service, by a re-exami- 
nation of some of the fundamental principles and testi- 


| monies of our Society regarding peace and arbitration ; 


temperance ; tobacco ; education of the colored people ; 
Indian civilization ; prison reform, abolition of the death 
penalty, and kindred interests ; and by the helpful appli- 
cation of Christian truth to local needs, within and with- 
out the limits of our Society, in such ways as may be de- 
vised. This needed service well begun will assuredly 
lead to continued and enlarged usefulness in the Master’s 
vineyard. 

The Committee decided that copies of the above re- 
port be sent to the Chairman of the Executive Committees 


| of each Yearly Meeting, with the request that they send 


a copy to the correspondent of each monthly meeting, 
in order that it may be duly presented by him to the 
various monthly meetings. 

Extracted from the minutes of a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, held in New York, 12th Month 16th, 1893. 

Ws. M. Jackson, Chairman. 
S. E. GARDNER, Secretary. 


Jesus was subject to his parents. He learned obedi- 
ence, respect, subordination in the workshop and in the 
home. Discipline is as necessary as knowledge of divine 
things. Where discipline is absent from juvenile life, 
power must eventually be lacking. Those who have been 
taught to obey the good counsel of others will be found 
in after life, when parents and guardians are departed, 
able and willing to obey the dictates of high principle 
and conscience. The unchecked child becomes the unre- 
strainable man. To treat children with reverence is to 
give them religious knowledge, and habits of self-restraint. 
Children so reared seldom disappoint the inspired prom- 
ise, ‘‘ Train up a child in the way that he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.’’— Zhe Church- 


man. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
WHEN our students are teaching, 


frequent invitations 
come to us to attend the ‘* closing.’’ 


You must remem- 
ber that the public schools are only open from two to 
three months in a year ; then the teacher receives a ‘‘ pay 
certificate,’’ which often is not cashed until the taxes are 
collected the following year 

A wagon had been sent for a party. 


We followed 
the ten miles in a buggy. 


We found a new school-house 
in the edge of a wood, that had been put up by the col- 
ored people. Unseasoned lumber left large cracks in the 
floor, which we covered with buggy robes, using another 
over our laps. There were six large windows with no sash 
or glass, the three shutters on the wind side closed. Be- 
fore entering we had warmed at a burning stump outside ; 
similar stumps had been used all winter for the same pur- 
pose. The teacher said: ‘‘I quivered for the children, 
but when they got very cold they went out to the stump. 
We've burnt up a good many, and hope to get a stove by 
next winter.’”’ 

The school commissioner of this county and his brother 
were there, and a number of parents,—about seventy 
pupils. Classes were called and the Commissioner selected 
They all did 
working out examples in fractions and interest on 
black-board. There were no desks for teacher or 
pupils,—long benches. When he said: ‘‘ Now I will 
have what they call ‘ James’s host,’ (Lafayette James is 
teacher), thirty-nine, of all sizes, ranged around the 
room, and opening a First Reader many words were given 
to spell in concert, then singly. At a miss, great brawny 
arms of tall boys, or bird-like hands of little girls, flew in 
the air shaking with knowledge to correct the mistake. 
Many words and sentences were written on black-board 
which were spelled and read correctly. An excellent ad- 
dress was made by the teacher. He began with: ‘* Miss 
Schofield taught me one thing. She taught me how 
to be have, and that is what I’ve taught you.’’ We 
thought it true, for twelve children sat on a _ bench 
ten feet long for two hours without a complaint. After 
the Commissioner and ourselves had spoken, the Schofield 
School Students who had come to the closing, were in 
vited. Each one went forward and spoke well; one girl 
said: ‘‘I thought to refuse, when this excellent motto 
came to my mind, ‘I expect to pass through this world 
but once, any good thing, therefore, that I can do, let me 
do it mow.’ Students, work, work to be good men and 
women. Work hard now, for the time of life will come 
when you can use all the good you gain. Work so your 
parents will be proud of you, so your friends will be 
proud of you. Respect yourselves ; live above the things 
you would be ashamed of. Education is like Heaven, we 
gain it step by step, round by round. Cease to do evil, 

right will always do well, and wrong 

can never take root deep enough to outlast it.”” Another 
girl began with : 


reading and asked questions in geography. 


well, 
the 


learn to do good ; 


«Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side.’ 


Choose now, students, choose every day while coming to 
school and be true in all we do; have our minds on what 
we are doing.’ Going on, to the great delight of her 
parents who were in the audience. 

It was the first time any of the girls had spoken in a 
public place and we realized the value of the efficient 
teaching and experience of our literary and temperance 
societies, where each student takes part. and at roll-call, 
where few’ fail to give some sentiment. These serve them 
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in addressing a Sabbath or day school. It felt to us that 
one of these young women is already under the Preparing 
Hand, and that her voice will yet plead in the pulpit for 
the good of her race. ‘The last speaker was the son of 
the teacher, now with us, where his father was a pupil 
over twenty years ago. He is seventeen, but went for- 
ward and spoke well. 

We had taken suitable books for the best in each class, 
(gave three among the thirty-nine), and papers or Sca¢- 
tered Seeds for all the rest. An impromptu table was set out- 
doors, and over seventy children enjoyed what the parents 
had brought, after all had bowed heads while the teacher 
asked a blessing. We partook with them, one woman 
having ‘‘sent back a mile for a bottle of milk, remember- 
ing we liked it.’”’ 

While warming after our arrival, we asked an old 
woman whose baby of nine months it was she had in 
her lap? ‘* Mrs. Washington’s,’’ she said. ‘‘ Where is 
Mrs. W?”’ <«*Q, she aint come; her little boy toted it. 
She'll come after awhile.’’ The boy was eleven, but had 
toted that baby a mile across the field, and later was over- 
heard to say he ‘‘ was going to the Schofield school, if it 
took him five years to get the money.’’ 

It was so cold in the house that wraps were comforta- 
ble to us, but we noticed the teacher take off his overcoat 
when his wife came in with the baby, and send _ it to her 
without stopping his talk to the class. The white school 
commissioner told us it was much better taught than many 
of the white schools. The tenderness and genuine love 
of this teacher for his race, shown by his great interest and 
patience with the little ones, does more than greater intel- 
lectual abilities without these qualities. M. S. 


Aitken, S. C. 


Forty GREAT AMERICANS.—A vote was recently 
taken among the subscribers to Harper's Young People, in 
its ‘* Round Table ’’ organization, for the choice of forty 
(deceased) persons most worthy to be enrolled as among 
the ‘‘American Immortals.’’ The result is thus given: 


George Washington, . 
Abraham Lincoln, . 
Ulysses S. Grant, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
Daniel Webster, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Henry Clay, or 
Henry W. Longfellow, . 
William T. Sherman, 
Robert Fulton, ‘i 
Samuel F. B. Morse, 
John G. Whittier, 
Washington Irving, 
Patrick Henry, : 
Alexander Hamilton, . 
Ralph W. Emerson, 
Horace Greeley, . 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
Andrew Jackson, 

James A. Garfield, . 


. 8,204 Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
3 William C. Bryant, 

John Adams, 

Philip H. Sheridan, 

Cyrus W. Field, . 

James Russell Lowell, 

Robert E. Lee, 

John C. Calhoun, 

James G. Blaine, 

Eli Whitney, 

David G. Farragut, 

Winfield Scott, 

George Bancroft, 

Oliver Hazard Perry, 

Charles Sumner, 

Noah Webster, 

John Hancock, 

Edwin Booth, . 

J. Fenimore Cooper, 

John Quincy Adams, 


. 4,482 
- + 4,440 
oa, wane 
- 4,260 
- 4,230 
. 4,128 
. 4,038 
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The list is interesting, as showing the ‘‘ average ’’ 
young American’s estimate of the claims of ‘‘great men.”’ 
No women appear in the list. (It is not stated whether 
the candidates were to be confined to men.) 


«* Miss Avice Brices had in charge at Chicago the im- 
mense petition to all governments of the world for the 
prohibition of the traffic in liquor and opium, signed by 
Over 4,000,000 people, circulated for eight years in more 
than fifty countries, and estimated to be fifteen miles 
long. It is to be presented to every ruler in the world, 
and then placed in the British Museum as the largest peti- 
tion in history.”’ 








FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
RACE STREET CONFERENCE, PHILADELPHIA.—At a meeting of the 
Conference Class held Second month 11, 1894, the minutes of the 
previous meeting were read. 

**Our Young Members,” a paper prepared for the Chicago Relig- 
ious Conference by Edgar M. Zavitz, of Coldstream, Ontario, was read 
by Nathaniel E. Janney. 

The reason for Society is the benefit of the individual members. 
It is a spiritual community, in which each gives according to his ability 
and receives according to his need. The cementing quality is love, is 
God. We must therefore each look to the purification of his own soul, 
to the filling of it with deep, abiding love. We must not love our 
Society alone for what it can do for us personally, but for its power for 
good in the world, not alone for what it has done but for what it shall 
do. And this love should .anifest itself toward the young members 
by recognizing the bright young intellect, and by making society broad 
enough to admit of the exercise of every God-given power. It should 
not be tenacious about non-essentials ; the spirit of forgiveness should be 
shown, and a field furnished for the activity of youth. There seems to 
no necessity for a separate organization for young Friends, since, with- 
in the Society, there are those already existing which need develop- 
ment. And still less will the need be felt when perfect freedom to 
think, speak, and act is freely granted by the older and freely felt by 
the younger members. 

After the reading of the paper, John H. Cooper presented a few 
notes which he had made on the subject under consideration. 

In the treatment of youth we must first establish a firm friend- 
ship, and we must endeavor to be what we would inculcate. The 
lessons of practical efficiency and self-control should be implanted, 
education of neither head nor heart forgotten, helpfulness and encour- 
agement in all their efforts shown. 

Before closing the meeting, the chairman made reference to the 
recent death of our beloved and honored friend, William B. Webb. 
Both meeting and First-day school will miss his service which has been 
so long and devotedly rendered. H.. B...P. 





PURCHASE, New York.—Our Association met on the evening of 
Twelfth month 2oth, with an attendance of 33. 

For the History Committee, James 5. Haviland gave an address in- 
troducing some incidents in the life and time of N. P. Willis, showing 
something of the condition of our country, the state of her literature, 
and the position of the church in New England, “ where the rigid Puri- 
tan doctrine was beginning to be illumined by the sweeter influence of 
more liberal thought. 

For Current Topics, Margaret C. Willets 1ead an interesting sermon 
on the life of Lucy Stone, from which we learn how persistently Lucy 
Stone demanded her right to have a voice in the church and public 
affairs, and we are told, also, that while much of her time was spent in 
public work, she never neglected her home duties. Her chief aim in 
life was well expressed by her last words, ‘“* Make the world better.” 

Edith M. Janney then read an entertaining selection entitled, 
“ Bachelor Girls,’ which was followed by the reading of the report 
from the Committee on Reorganization. The report was not fully ap- 
proved and the committee was requested to give the subject further 
consideration and report at our next meeting. 

Then adjourned to the evening of First month 19, 1894. 

Louisa E. HAVILAND, Secretary. 

Rye, Second month 16, 1894. 





KENNETT. SQUARE, Pa.—The regular meetings of Young Friends’ 
Association of Kennett, for both First and Second months have been 
very interesting occasions. The 6th and 7th Chapters of Janney’s 
History have been carefully and instructively reviewed, the former by 
Mary S. Yeatman, and the latter by Jesse P. Hannum. Anna Mary 
Martin read a most interesting paper _ an account of the busy life of 
Dr. Ezra Michener. From his autobiography were gleaned many in- 
cidents of his childhood, and the impressions left upon him by them. 
The appetite he had aroused for alcoholic mixtures by the mints, cor- 
dials, etc., given him by an innocent mother, when suffering from colic, 
had hardly been abated by four score years of abstinence: Ample and 
wide-spread knowledge on this subject has left mothers of the present 
day without excuses, yet he fears improvement has not kept pace with 
knowledge. He states that at the early period when he began going 
to school he “ felt that the lessons of the school-room were only a 
means—the materials with which to build up a noble manhood.’’ In 
the study of Benjamin Franklin's little book he was taught industry, 
perseverance, self reliance, and the assurance that “ where there is a 
will there is a way.”’ His frequent visits to the London Grove Library, 
at the home of John Jackson, to obtain and return books, were of great 
value to him, not only: the variety of reading, but he generally found 
the librarian in his delightful garden, and in this too he became grectly 
interested ; so that here was the starting point of his student life. He 
went, in his 2Ist year, to study medicine in Philadelphia, and through 
all the temptations here passed he adhered to his plain speech and 
apparel, which he regarded later as “‘ an- effective barrier against seduc- 
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tive and vicious company.” Circumspect walking and close attention 
to business were his protectors when later on he became a practitioner 
in the Philadelphia dispensary. Much of his time had to be spent in 
the alleys, and among the lowest, where vice and corruption of every 
grade is most rampant, but with pleasure he bears his testimony to the 
little innate goodness to be found in the worst characters. He con- 
tinued to be a busy student until near the close of life, in his 93d year. 
Carrie B. Way, in response to the request, furnished a sketch of four 
eminent botanists, members of the Society of Friends. She chose as 
her subjects John Bartram, Dr. William Darlington, Humphrey 
Marshall, and John Kirk Townsend. ‘The simple faith of Friends, 
their belief in immediate revelation, serves very naturally to bring them 
“near to nature, and to nature’s God,” so that she was not surprised 
to find in our Society at least four of the leading botanists of the United 
States. The sketch of each was brief but full of interest, and espe- 
cially did it awaken the pride in our old county of Chester, which has 
given to the world two of those worthy naturalists. 

David Ferris of Wilmington, spoke words of encouragement to the 
young to study the lives of the good and faithful, and most especially of 
early Friends and their self-dedication. Edward Sway: e read impres- 
sively a selection from “* The Light of Asia,’’ using as a preface a quo- 
tation from J. R. Lowell. 

An article on ‘“‘ Peace’”’ was prepared by Thomas E. Boland and 
read by the secretary. He briefly referred to that peace which has 
been so prominent in the simple creed of the Friend, but quickly came 
to the question: Does the Friend of our time have that peace, the pos- 
session of which was at once the most visible trait of character in the 
early Friend, and the most convincing proof of the truth and sufficiency 
of his religious belief ? 

* The Painter of Seville,’’ with a sketch of the life of the author, 
Susan Wilson Lukens, was given by Mary P. Wilkinson. 

The question, ** Should Friends, through their business meetings, 
give more attention to the live questions of the day, temperance, equal 
suffrage, peace, etc.?”? was answered by Elma M. Preston affirma- 
When early Friends were convinced of the evils resulting from 
any custom, we find them bearing a faithful testimony against it. When 
they saw that to be followers of Christ meant ‘“ P.ace on earth and 
good will toward all men,” they depended not upon simply preaching 
the doctrine, they /éved it,and placed their testimony against all war 
and |.ghting in the law to govern all their members, Just so with all 
their testimonies. They were individual convictions, and in the meet- 
ings crystallized into law to govern the body. If there are wrongs that 
ought to be righted, if humanity ought to be uplifted, if society ought 
to be made purer and our homes sweeter aud holier, if our boys and 
girls ought to have a walk through life where it would. be easy to do 
right and difficult to do wrong, if wives, mothers, and sisters ought to 
have an equal right with husbands, fathers, and brothers in society and 
State,as we have held they should have in the church, if the Christ- 
spirit of peace, love, justice, and charity, ought to be broadened, deep- 
ened, and intensified, and we see with any clear iess any object, or any 
custom, or any law, that stands in the way of these things that ought to 
be, we are not true to our inheritance if we are not ready, as a Society, 
as well as by individual effort, to still keep step and consecrate ourselves 
to the burning, righteous needs of the hour. 

At the last meeting, E. May Myers recited, “‘ Returning Home,” 
and the Current Topics Committee furnished selected articles on the 
use of birds’ plumage for ornament, etc. ‘These were read by S. Emma 
Way, Anna L. Davis, and Anna S. Hicks, and called forth much com- 
ment. More thought should be given the subject. It was asked 
whether it is consistent to wear even the imitations, that are profusely 
used by milliners, and which every one present with any semblance of 
an aigrette was glad to claim, “ not real, but only an imitation.” The 
thought prevailed that we should avoid the appearance of evil, espe- 
cially since those not well versed cannot tell the real plumage from 
the manufactured. 

Allen B. Clement, principal of Martin Academy, was called upon 
to give some account of the foundation of Westtown school, which he 
did in a very interesting manner. This he followed with some of his 
own experiences and impressions while a student there, many of the in- 
cidents of school life being very spicy, and such as to allow the im- 
agination of his hearers to picture the scenes very vividly. He heard 
it stated when he first went there that a good boy always liked West- 
town, and he has not known that rule to have an exception. The dis- 
cipline, management, and teaching of the school have changed with 
the advanced knowledge along educational lines, but the adherence to 
uniform dress, so that the rich may not be singled out from the poor, he 
regards as one of the good features. He looks back to Westtown, be- 
yond his college days, as his best school days. The thoroughness, the 
order, the silences that are required when collection time comes are all 
of special value to the boy or girl why takes a course at Westtown, 
and memory reverts with pleasure to the impressive silence of the 
evening hour, when he believes many minds have been profitably en- 
gaged and stimulated. This address was listened to with great interest. 


We are favored to have in these meetings a well-written report of 
| each former one by our Secretary, which arouses at the very opening 
| of each session a lively interest in the proceedings. 

ELMA M. PRESTON, Reporter. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


LEcTURES AT WILMINGTON SCHOOL.— Professor Benjamin Sharp, of 


the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, delivered two lec- | of particular interest. 


tures at the Friends’ school at Wilmington, on the 15th inst. The 
first was in the afternoon and the second in the evening. Both lectures 
were on the Hawaiian Islands. One was before the Friends’ school, 
and the other before the Natural History Society. 


PRESIDENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL.—A vacancy in the presidency 
of the High School of Philadelphia, (Boys), having existed for some 
time, was filled last week by the Board of Public Education, by the 
election of Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson. This is a very gratifying 


choice to the large circle of Prof. Thompson's fnends, and will be no | 


less so, we trust, to the public. Since his retirement from his chair at 
the University of Pennsylvania, last year, he has given considerable 
time to the work of University Extension, in which he is one of the 
most popular and effective lecturers. 


Georce ScHoot Nores.—The second lecture of this winters 
course was given Seventh-day evening, Second month 10, by Marriott 
Brosius, M. C., from Lancaster county, Pa., on the subject “* Man and 
Morals-”’ 


with us. The lecturer spoke of the upward moral movement, of the 


growth of liberality of views, and of the necessity of following the | 


only true guide, Truth. 

The Whittier Literary Society held an interesting meeting Seventh- 
day evening, the 17th inst. Recitations were given by Ella Broomell, 
Julia Bowers, and M. Ida Palmer, a reading by Austin Buzby, and an 


The Whittier Greenleaf, by Abner C. Way. The question for debate, 


** Resolved that machinery has improved the condition of the working | 


man,” was supported on the affirmative side by Everett Graves and 
Alice Brinton, on the negative by Llewellyn Chandler and Ella Cooper. 
The judges, Howard Broomell, May Brannon, and Emma Walton, de- 
cided in favor of the affirmative on the merits of the arguments ad- 
vanced. The closing of the exercises was a representation of ‘* The 
Gypsy’s Warning,” by Phcebe Eves, Mary Pusey, and Llewellen 
Chandler. 

The Whittier Literary Society is very happy to acknowledge its 
thanks and deep appreciation to the Whittier Literary Society of 
Friends’ School of Wilmington, for their gift of this week, which was 
a small picture of John G. Whittier, and a fac-simile of a letter the poet 
once wrote to the society. 

It is reported among the students that the Yearly Meeting Commit- 
tee are now considering the subject of building a cottage for the ac- 
commodation of thirty or forty pupils, as applications are being received, 
many of which will -have to be refused, as present accommodations are 
not sufficient. 

The catalogue is now in preparation. It will contain several pictures 
of the grounds and buildings, which pictures were recently taken. It 
will also contain the plan for courses of study. 

The new laundry machinery is now in and in use. P. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—Swarthmore’s friends and alum- 
ni have very generously provided prizes for the encouragement of her 
undergraduates. Professor Furman, instructor of Elocution, offers 
prizes in declamation to all members of the senior class. The contest 
for these will take place in Fourth or Fifth month. The date of the 
contest for the Sproul prize, open to members of the junior class, has 
been decided for the 24th of Fourth month. This prize takes the place 
of those offered by the Swarthmore Phenix, and is now offered 
annually by William C. Sproul, of the class of ’91. For the fifth time 
the president offers prizes for original orations, open to members of the 
sophomore and freshman classes. Those wishing to compete are 
required first to give declamations, for which they are marked on 
the scale of one hundred, and then to hand in original orations, 
which are marked on the same scale. The five in 
receiving the highest marks are speakers in the final contest, which is 
public. One of the best features of the new method is that the compe- 
tition is entirely between the two classes, so that only class emula- 
tion, instead of personal feeling, is aroused. In 1892 the fresh- 
men winning, presented Axel Herman Haig’s etching of the 
exterior of Burgos Cathedral in Spain, and in 1893, the freshman class 
of that year won, and presented an engraving of “Aurora,” from the 
painting of Guido Reni. Both of these pictures have been hung in the 
reception parlor of the college. The preliminary declamations of the 
contest for this year were held on the 21st inst., and the final contest 
will be held in Fourth month. Besides these, there are for the sopho- 
more and freshman members of the Delphic Literary Society a medal 
for the most marked improvement in debate, offered each year by Wil- 
liam G. Underwood, of the class of ’87; a prize offered by the same 
society to all its members for original orations, and open to members of 
the Eunomian Literary Society, and a prize for declamation, offered by 
Fred. C. Hicks, of the class of ’93. 
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| Commissioner of New York City. 
| Plutocracy?” the author being W. D. Howells, who maintains that 
| if we have a plutocracy it may be partly because the rich want it, but 





About fifty of our triends from Newtown enjoyed the lecture | 


| Spencer will have a paper on the late Professor Tyndall. 


each class | 


THE LIBRARY. 


THE current issue of the North American Review has several articles 
Among them is one on “ The Evils of Early 
Marriages,”’ from the pen of Dr. Cyrus Edson, the well-known Health 
Another is entitled “ Are Wea 


more because the poor choose to allow it. Dr. Parkhurst, who has 
made so energetic an attack upon evil features in New York City’s ad- 
ministration has a paper entitled ‘Our Opportunity,” in which he 
shows how “ring rule’’ may be overthrown. It is bracketed with a 
paper entitled “‘ Juggling with the Ballot,’ by John W. Goft, Counsel 
to the Committee for the Prosecution of Election Frauds, who <e- 
scribes in detail various tricks resorted to by fraudulent voters in the 
last election in New York City. The Brazilian Minister at Washing- 
ton, Salvador de Mendonca, contributes an article on “ Latest Aspects 
of the Brazilian Rebellion,’ and other papers are: ‘* The Senses of 
the Lower Animals,” by James Weir, Jr.; ‘*Colorado’s Bright Out- 
look,”’ by John E. Leet; “ The Bane of Friendly Receiverships,”’ by 
Henry Wollman; “ The Amateur Nurse—an Accomplished Fact,” by 
Kate Gannett Wells, and ** Cuban Women,” by Mary E. Springer. 


John Ruskin, in his character and home life, will be the subject of 


| an article by M. H. Spielmann, editor of the (London) Magazine of 
essay by Lettie Betts preceded the reading of a well prepared paper, 


Art in McClure’s Magazine for next month. Views of Brantwood, 
Ruskin’s home. and of points of interest roundabout, and various por- 
traits of Ruskin, will accompany the article. Inthe same issue Herbert 
It will be in 
part reminiscent and in part critical. McClure's Magazine is one of 
the newer enterprises in the periodical field. $1.50 a year; 15 cents a 


| number; 743 Broadway, New York. 


The “ character sketch” of the Review of Reviews for this month 
is an appreciative summary by Grant Allen of the life-work of the late 
Professor Tyndall. Tyndall, like not a few other great men in British 
science and literature was an Irishman, and Grant Allen traces the in- 
fluence of Celtic descent upon the character and achievement of the 
great physicist, and notes some interesting facts regarding his person- 
ality. The body of the article, however, is devoted to a review of 
Tyndall's position in the triumvirate of evolutionary propagandists— 
Spencer and Huxley being the other two. The statement that the late 
scientist was a “ materialist’ is vigorously denied. 


Book News (John Wanamaker, Philadelphia), has for frontispiece 
a portrait of Judge Thomas Hughes, author of the famous * Tom 
Brown.” The usual features of the magazine are given — descriptive 
price list, reviews and illustrations, notes, biographical sketches, cor- 
respondents’ letters, etc. 


Professor John Bach McMaster has been busy on the 4th volume 
of his “ History of the People of the United States,” and it is expected 
to be published in a few weeks. Prof. McMaster is one of the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and may often be met at the rooms 
of the Historical Society, on Locust street. 


MepicaL EpucaTion oF Women.—It appears that the 
struggle for the medical education of women which has 
been going on in Edinburgh for almost a quarter of a 
century has at last ended in a victory for them, complete. 
For several years medical instruction has been provided 
for women in the Edinburgh school, and clinical instruc- 
tion in Leith Hospital, the lectures of the conjoint Scot- 
tish colleges of physicians and surgeons being also their 
privilege ; but the medical] degree of a university has been 
denied them. So far as Edinburgh University is con- 
cerned, this exclusion still holds, but that of St. Andrew 
has thrown open its gates and now the students of the 
Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women are entitled 
to matriculate as undergraduates and to present them- 


| selves for its medical degrees ; those, too, who have stud- 


ied elsewhere can qualify for St. Andrew’s by two years 


| spent at the Edinburgh school. 





ae For Friends’ siitieiaiaes aaa Journal. 
STUDIES AMONG THE BROOK TROUT. 


A FEW weeks ago there was sent me by express a small 
tin kettle perforated with holes, suggesting life within. 
I undid the lid, which was tied on carefully, and peeped 
in, but nothing was to be seen but a lot of dried Sphag- 
num moss, completely filling the kettle. Feeling round, 
in the very midst was a tincup, wedged in firmly to avoid 
jolting, with a piece of tin tied on for a lid. The treas- 
ure was evidently in the cup. Inside this appeared a lot 


of fresh, moist moss, while lying in layers in this, like | 
rare fruit, were several hundred beautiful little spheres, | 


about the size of very small French peas, and the treasure 


trout.. 

Several were somewhat shrivelled, as though longing 
for their mountain streams, so I hastened to put them 
carefully into a dish of shallow, cold water for examina- 
tion. They are very large for fish eggs, being about two- 
thirds the size of those of their noble and near kinsman, 
the salmon. 
the pearly shell, to which the yolk-sac within gives a yel- 
lowish tint. 
cates twins, evidently. The long body can be dimly 
made out, and crimson blood-vessels, in delicate and 
beautiful network. 

Now and then a little fish wriggles about violently in 
the shell, as though stretching himself after his long 
journey ; for these inexperienced troutlets have traveled 
alone from their happy nursery, away up at Allentown, 
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The big black eyes show plainly through | 


In a few eggs the presence of four eyes indi- | 


Pa., where they lived in a beautiful hatchery, with many | 


thousands of little brothers and sisters, with no other 
guardian than the label of the gentlemen of the Fish 
Commission, and the sign: ‘‘ Fish eggs. 
once.’’ 


| less rivers, yet no sound! 


| mouth. 
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Suppose we had our dinners for the next thirty 
to eighty days tied up in a bag under our chins, and knew 
we could not have another bit until that was all gone! 

Just in front of the yolk-sac lies the two-chambered 
heart, looking like two scarlet specks, which can dis- 
tinctly be seen to pulsate by the unaided eye, while the 
minute, transparent pectoral fins keep up an incessant 
fluttering, like wings. Oh ! a wonderfully delicate bit of 
nature’s jewelry is the youthful brook-trout, as he settles 
down on his side, to rest after the labor of twisting out 
of his shell ! 

One longs to see more of him, so, selecting a grooved 


| siphon slide, in which he can lie without injury, with a 
stood revealed as the eggs of the brook or speckled | 


constant current of cold water flowing over him, I put 
him under my second sight, my microscope. Let us first 
use a very low power, say the inch and a half lens. A 
world of wonders in the atom! Huge, black, unwinking 
eyes, small budding fins, blunt, unformed tail, vertebra 
just sketched in lightly, intestine innocent of food, throb- 
bing scarlet heart, gill arches, black pigment specks like 
moss-agate ; with that great sphere, the yolk-sac, spotted 
with numerous drops of oil, big and little. 

But over this sphere, this world, run countless mean- 
dering rivers of blood, like Amazons and Mississippis, 
down the centre, up and over the sides, in and out, in 
sinuous curves, branching and dividing, avoiding the oil 
globules as though they were islands. Up and down the 
transparent body run other rivers, arteries, and veins, 
undistinguishable but for their direction, whirling round 
the eye, supplying the coats of the intestine, and going 
everywhere. Impressive sight! The rushing of count- 
We put on lens after lens, 


| increasing the magnifying power, until the elliptical shape 


Deliver at | 
| vealed. 


But so well were they packed that they carried safely, | 


only about three being dead, that is, white and opaque. 
Wonderful and mysterious young of a wild race, living in 


another element than ours, to whom heat is death, sun- | 


shine perilous, and a touch danger, we will yet try to 
hatch you, away from your mountain home, and in a great 
city. Though we can effect you only as an enemy, and 
to injure, and can teach you nothing, and help you in no 
way, yet I am sure you can be of great use to us. 

On putting the trout eggs on gravel, I was pleased to 
observe how they seemed to vanished away, showing much 
less plainly than on the white dish. Thus we see how 


of the blood corpuscles, with their nuclei, is distinctly re- 
The striped muscles in the tail also show beau- 
tifully. 

Were it not most futile to apply the terms ‘‘ more 
wonderful’’ or ‘‘ most wonderful’’ to any of Nature’s 
works, one might be tempted to say, ‘‘ This is perhaps 
one of the most wonderful of objects for microscopic 
study.’’ But such comparisons are idle; let us therefore 
say nothing, but in humility try to learn what we may. 
The interaction of these complicated structures before us 


| is not regulated by chance; there is a Law, a Power, 


Nature throws round her weakest children a mantle of in- | 


visibility in their native streams, where countless hungry 
mouths wait to devour them. 


| the fish.’’ 


According to the suggestions of the books on trout | 


culture, the gravel in which the eggs were placed was first 


boiled, to destroy any embryos of water animals, which | toms, and of deep, dark pools under some rock or tree 


Then, by arranging a | 


might hatch out and eat the eggs. 
drip, so that water should flow over them constantly, I 


But it is a responsible thing to try to bring up other peo- 
ple’s children, and one night I arose twice to attend to 
the eggs. 

At last, six days after their arrival, the first egg 
hatched. There was the little fish, half an inch long, 
and as broad as a pin, but not nearly so thick, almost 


however dimly we may comprehend it, beyond and better 
than our weakness. If one were not already fully per- 
suaded of this, such a sight must convince. 

The speckled trout is nearly related to the salmon, 
whom Kingsley calls ‘‘ those perfect gentlemen among 
All associations with the trout are agreeable ; 
of vacation times among the mountains, of the sparkle 


| of water in rapidly running streams over gravelly bot- 


root, where patriarch trout lie; of merry companions, 


| long tramps, and hearty suppers off the speckled beauties. 
felt that my guests were made as comfortable as possible. | 


—}. 


transparent, with black eyes, relatively huge ; and the | 
large yolk-bag adhering to the under surface of the body, | 


close under the mouth. This yolk-sac is a conspicuous 


feature in the young trout, being about the size of the egg, | 
of a transparent amber tint, netted over with marvelously | 


delicate blood-vessels. It contains the future food of the 
newly-hatched fish for many days, to be absorbed as 
needed, during which time no nourishment enters the 


As the winter spawning season approaches, the male 
fish puts on his beautiful dress with blue and crimson 
spots, which becomes him so well, and the pair seek the 
upper parts of the streams where it is springy, witha 
gravel bed. Here the female, with great labor, exca- 
vates a saucer-shaped depression, by flirting aside with 
her fins all weeds and sediment. In this the eggs are 
laid, the mother carefully covering them with a gravel 
bedquilt ; then the parents leave them to the lullaby of 


| the water, and swim away, never to see them again. 


Here the eggs lie in their cold nest, if not devoured 
by some of their countless enemies, for many days, the 
time of hatching depending on the temperature of the 
water. A roughand ready rule formulated by Seth Green, 


a famous trout cultivator is, that if the water is at 50° 
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Fahr. it takes fifty days to hatch ; each degree warmer or 


cooler making a difference of five days. 

Young fish are destroyed in vast numbers by their 
many enemies, as other fish, many birds, and many small 
water creatures. Thus one can understand why their eggs | 
are so numerous, as in the roe of the shad and herring. 
Frank Buckland, of piscicultural fame, took fifteen hun- 
dred eggs from a trout weighing but one and a half | 


pounds ; but this is nothing to compare with the large | ana, and taken toa plantation in the rear ; was captured 


number deposited by the cod and other sea fishes. 

Brook trout have always been special favorites with 
the fish culturist, and there are, or were, not long since, 
several large hatcheries devoted to the raising of this de- 
licious dainty. It is said that Fulton Market in New York 
is always ready to take the fish at prices varying from 
seventy-five cents to a dollar and a quarter per pound, 
according to the season and supply. Compare this with 
prices of the best turkeys. 

Emity G. Hunt, M. D. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF NEAL DOW. 
Neat Dow was born in the city of Portland, Maine, on 
the 2oth of March, 1804. His parents were of the So- 
ciety of Friends. His first identification with the tem- 
perance movement was in connection with the Maine 
Temperance Union, an organization composed of those 
who withdrew from a society which had, by the form of 
its pledge, compromised with wine-drinkers. The Union 
appeared before the State Legislature in 1837, demand- 
ing the abrogation of all license laws, and the substitu- 
tion of prohibition of the sale of all alcoholic beverages. 
His first public appearance as an advocate of the prohibi- 
tory policy was in 1839, when he appeared before the | 
Board of Aldermen in his own city, and induced them to 
refer the question of ‘‘license’’ or ‘‘no-license’’ toa 
vote of the citizens. No-license was defeated by a ma 
jority of 35 out of a vote of 1,163. In 1842 he again 
succeeded in having the question submitted to the people, 
and it was carried by a majority of 440. He turned his | 
attention to the State in 1843, printing and circulating 
petitions to the Legislature at his own expense, praying 
for a stringent law, and that ‘the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors might be held and adjudged an infamous crime.’’ 
In February, 1844, he went before the Legislative Com- 
mittee, which reported a bill favorably. It passed the 
House, but was defeated in the Senate. Meetings were 
held all over the State the next two years. Mr. Dow was 
speaking in school districts, and scattered a literature 
profusely everywhere over the State. In 1846 he secured 
the passage of a prohibitory law by a vote of 81 to 42 in 
the House, and 23 to 5 in the Senate. The penalties 
were insufficient, and the next year another bill was 
passed, but was vetoed by the Governor. In 1850 he 
presented a bill of his own drafting, and secured its pas- 
sage in the House, but it was lost in the Senate bya tie 
vote. 

In 1851 he was elected mayor of the city of Port- 
land, and for the sixth time appeared befor the Legisla- 
ture witha bill of his own, which passed the House 86 to 
40, and the Senate 18 to 10. Mayor Neal Dow issued a 
proclamation that he should promptly enforce the law, 
giving venders sixty days to ship their liquor out of the 
city. He seized two thousand dollars’ worth of liquor and 
had it openly destroyed. Mr. Dow was reélected and a 
mob gathered to resist the execution of the law, but he 
was equal to the emergency, and the mob was repelled 
and dispersed. In 1853 he attended the World’s Tem- 
perance Convention, held in the city of New York, and | 
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| was made president of the convention. 


| strictions and penalties. 


The ‘‘ Maine 
Law ’’ was repealed in 1856, but Mr. Dow rallied the 
people, and it was reénacted in 1857 with increased re- 


In 1861 he recruited the Thir- 


teenth regiment of Maine volunteers, and a battery of 
| artillery, and entered the army. 


President Lincoln ap- 
pointed him brigadier-general in 1862; he was twice 
wounded in battle, in the attack on Port Hudson, Louisi- 


by a squad of Logan’s cavalry and taken to Libby Prison 
in Richmond, Virginia. He was exchanged in March, 
1864, for General Fitz Hugh Lee. He was Vice-Presi- 


dent of the National Temperance Coventions held in 


Saratoga in 1865 and in Cleveland in 1868, representing 
the National Division Sons of Temperance on both occa- 
sions. He visited England three times and delivered 
over five hundred addresses under the auspices of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, in every part of the kingdom. 
He was initiated into the National Division Sons of Tem- 
perance of North America at the session held in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in 1852, and was elected Most Worthy 
Associate of that body. He was the candidate of the 
Prohibition party in 1880 for the Presidency of the 
United States, and received 10,366 votes. 

He was a member of the National Temperance Con- 
vention, held at Saratoga Springs in 1865, which organ- 
ized the National Temperance Society and Publication 
House, and has been Vice-President of the Society from 
itscommencement. He was tendered a ‘‘ reception’’ by 
the Society on his return from England in 1875, on 


| which occasion William E. Dodge presided, and he has 


spoken several times at the anniversaries of the Society. 
The proposition to celebrate the goth birthday of 
this veteran temperance worker on the 2oth of March, 
has been received by all shades of the temperance army 
with great favor, and it is expected that meetings will be 
held all over the world. The occasion is one of con- 
gratulation by the friends of total abstinence as well as 
by prohibitionists. His eye is as bright, his heart as 
light, and his step as steady as at any former period of 
his life.—Z. WV. Stearns, National Temperance Advocate. 


Taxes IN GREAT Britain.—Great Britain has a 
wider range of sources of nationa/ income than the United 
States. Instead of two main sources, the British govern- 
ment has four. The two largest are like our own—import 
duties, and internal revenue (excise) on spirits. The 
other two are the income tax and a series of imposts 
known as stamp taxes. These stamp taxes are collected 
on all kinds of legal transactions, and the great bulk of 
them pertain to the settling of estates and are known as 
death duties—/. ¢., taxes upon the probating of estates, 
upon legacies, and upon successions. Stamps upon deeds, 
receipts, insurance policies, patent medicine packages, 
and various papers and transactions, make up the rest. 
There is a small national land tax and a house duty that 
yield some revenue, and the operation of the post-office 
is somewhat profitable. The elastic element in the Eng- 
lish system is the income tax, which is made higher or 
lower to meet the situation. The collections of income 
tax for the fiscal year 1892-3 were 13,470,000. pounds 
sterling—or say 65 millions of dollars. 


HERE is a point from England which is worth every- 


body’s attention. While pauperism has increased enor- 
mously during the past few years, the boards of guardians 
of sixteen different cities report that they have never seen 
a total abstainer from intoxicating drink come to the 
work-house for relief. — Constitution. 





AN ORIENTAL STORY. 

An Eastern King was once in need of a faithful ser- 
vant and friend. He gave notice that he wanted a man 
to do a day’s work, and two men came and asked to be 
employed. 
wages, ard set them to work to fill a basket with water 
from a neighboring well, saying he would come in the 
evening and see their work. 
selves and went away. 

After putting in one or two bucketfuls, one of the 
men said: 

‘What is the good of doing this useless work? As 
soon as we put the water in one side, it runs out on the 
other.”’ 

The other man answered : 

‘But we have our day’s wages, haven’t we? 
use of the work is the master’s business, not ours.’’ 

‘¢T am not going todo such fool’s work,’’ replied the 
other, and, throwing down his bucket, he went away. 

The other man continued his work till, about sunset, 
he exhausted the well. Looking down into it he saw 
something shining at the bottom. He let down his bucket 
orice more and drew up a precious diamond ring. 

‘« Now I see the use of pouring water into a basket,’’ 
he exclaimed to himself. ‘‘If the bucket had brought 
up the ring before the well was dry, it would have been 
found in the basket. The labor was not useless, after all.’’ 

But he had yet to learn why the king had ordered 
this apparently useless task. It was to test their capacity 
for perfect obedience, without which no servant is reliable. 

At this moment the King came up to him, and, as he 
bade the man keep the ring, he said : 

‘¢ Thou hast been faithful in a little thing ; now I see 
I can trust thee in great things. Henceforward thou shalt 
stand at my hand.’’— Zhe Sunday Hour. 


The 


THE longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

Seeing how most are fugitive 

Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, 
Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters of the fen, 
The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 


In work done squarely and unwasted days. — Lowell. 





special study of cherry culture, contend that the Morella 
or pie cherry class should have an entirely different sys- 
tem of pruning from those of the sweet or Biggareau 
class. The growing wood of the Morella should be 
thinned out in the young season so as to leave a fair pro- 
portion, a foot or so apart, all over the tree. This is on 
account of the great number of twigs which this class of 
cherry produces in comparison with the other class. The 
great object of pruning in fruit trees is to keep one 
branch from interfering with another,—all should be 
allowed to have a due proportion of light and air, which 
is necessary to have perfectly healthy leaves. If trees 
have been neglected and not pruned for a number of 
years, it is not well to do too much in one season. 
Although pruning is essential to good orchard culture, 
the vital principle of a tree is checked if a large number 
of branches are taken off at once. In pruning the class 
of sweet cherries, shortening of some of the shoots is 
employed, that is to say, they are «cut down to short 
stumps, the result of which is the production of a large 


number of spurs, and it is from these spurs that the best | 
fruit is produced.—Meechans’ Monthly. 
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| it. 
He engaged them both for certain fixed | structor of every artificer in brass and iron,’’ and in 


He then left then to theme | 
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ANTIQUITY OF IRON MAKING. 
IRON was used before history was written. The stone 
records of Egypt and the brick books of Nineveh mention 
Genesis (9: 22) refers to Tubal-cain as ‘‘an in- 


Deuteronomy (3:11) the bedstead of the giant Og was 
**a bedstead of iron.’’ The galleys of Tyre and Sidon 
traded in this metal ; Chinese records ascribed to 2000 
B. C. refer to it; Homer speaks of it as superior to 
bronze. The bronze age came before the iron age, be- 
cause copper, found as a nearly pure metal, easily fuses, 
and with another soft metal—tin or zinc—alloys into 
hard bronze ; while iron, found only as an ore, must have 
the impurities burnt and hammered out by great heat and 
force before it can be made into a tool. The word some- 
times translated ‘‘steel’’ in our English Bible really 
means bronze or brass, but steel was distinctively known 
to the later ancients. Pliny the elder wrote in the first 
century of our era: ‘‘ Howbeit as many kinds of iron as 
there be, none shall match in goodness the steel that 
comes from the Seres (Chinese), for this commodity also, 
as hard ware as it is, they send and sell with their soft silks 
and fine furs. In a second degree of goodness is the 
Parthian iron.”’ 

Asia probably made more iron and steel thirty centu- 
ries ago than it does to-day. About the time of the first 
Olympiad, 776 B. C., there is authentic record of the 
use of iron in Greece, and Lycurgus used it for the 
money of Sparta. Iron and steel weapons of war began 
to displace those of bronze before the battle of Marathon. 
The Romans learned iron-making from the Greeks and 
the Etruscans, their mysterious and highly civilized neigh- 
bors, and obtained iron largely from Corsica, where the 
mines had been worked from the pre istoric period. The 
Roman legionaries found in Spain steel weapons of the 
finest temper, and Diodorus says that the weapons of the 
Celtiberians were so keen ‘‘ that there is no helmet or 
shield which cannot be cut through by them.’’ Toletum 
(now Toledo) was then as famous for its sword blades as 
afterwards in the Middle Ages. Czsar found the painted 
nations fighting with spear-heads of bronze, but wearing 
armlets of iron, andr emains of pre Roman forges are 
still found in England and Wales. ‘The Germans knew 


| the art of sword-forging, and their legends of dwarfs and 


trolls with magic swords point to an earlier people, adepts 


| in mining and metallurgy.—2. 2. Bowker, in Harper's 
PRUNING CHERRY TREES.—-Those who have made a | 


| vey for a Chinese railway. 


Magazine. 


HAVE faith in nothing but in industry. 
Be at it late and early; persevere, 
And work right on through censure and applause. 
— Longfellow. 





WHEN you have found your talent, do not despise it 
or be disappointed in it or yourself because you have not 
some other ; but honor it, respect it, even if it is not 
much of a gift. It is yours, —yours all. 
debt.— Anon. 


You are in its 





‘‘THE great wall of China was recently measured by 
Mr. Unthank, an American engineer engaged on the sur- 
His measurement gave the 
height 18 feet. Every few hundred yards there is a 
tower 25 feet high. The foundation of the wall is of 
solid granite. For 1,300 miles the wall goes over plains 
and mountains, every footof the foundation being of solid 
granite, and the rest of the structure solid masonry. In 


| some places the wall is built smooth up against the bank, 


or crosses a precipice where there is a sheer descent of 
1,000 feet.’’ 





AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

Tue will of George W. Childs has been admitted to probate. He 
bequeaths his entire estate to his wife, ‘to be hers absolutely,” the 
will states, ‘‘ having full confidence that she, knowing my plans and 
purposes, will by gift during her life, or by testamentary writing, make 
such disposition thereof, for charitable or other uses, as will be in ac- 
cordance with my wishes.” 


—It is announced that the World’s Fair managers will soon pay a 
ten per cent. dividend to the subscribers to World’s Fair stock. The 
city of Chicago will receive $1,000,000 in return for the $10,000,000 
subscribed, the larger part of which will be used for the Columbian 
Museum to be erected in that city as a memorial of the great Exposi- 
tion. 

—The number of applicants for liquor licenses in Philadelphia is 
smaller this yearthan any other time since the present system called the 
“Brooks law” went into effect. 
2,730, or 660 less than in 1893. 
less. 

—The old “ John Brown fort,” at Harper’s Ferry, Va., which was 
purchased by a syndicate for $20,000 and taken to Chicago, as one of 
the attractions of the World’s Fair, proved, it is said, a complete fail- 
ure. At an expense of $60,000 it was made ready for presentation to 


NEWS 


The wholesale applications being 6 


the public, but after being open for three days with a record of 11 paid | 


admissions it was closed. There is said to be some prospect of its be- 
ing returned to Harper’s Ferry. 


—The late Constance Fenimore Woolson is said to have left no un- 
published manuscripts with the exception of one or two in the posses- 
sion of Harper's Magazine. Her short stories were in great demand, 
and rarely remained long in the publisher's hands before being printed. 
“A Transplanted Boy,” in the February Harper's, was written two 
years ago, and is one of a series of sketches of Italian life, of which 
enough were finished to make a small volume. 


—* Of the Welsh members of the British Parliament, 80 per cent. 
are tee-totalers.”’ So runs one current news item; now here is an- 
other; “ Crime is exceptionally scarce in Wales. Mr. Justice Bruce 
enjoyed a pleasant time in Wales, where he is ona circuit. At Mont- 
gomeryshire and Merionethshire Assizes, pairs of white kid gloves were 
awaiting the Judge [signifying that there were no prisoners awaiting 
trial]. In Carnarvonshire there was one prisoner, and there was one 
in Anglesey, being a total of two prisoners for four counties.” 


—Archdeacon Farrar points out the fact that there are 20,000 pris- 
oners in England who, so far from suffering from total abstinence, im- 
prove in health during their incarceration. 


—The American Temperance Union, New York City, an organ- 
ization of which Joseph A. Bogardus is president, has been conducting 
a series of Gospel Temperance meetings, on First-day afternoons, in 
Masonic Temple, 23d street and 6th avenue, and has arranged for a 
great Neal Dow meeting at Carnegie Hall, on the afternoon of Third 
month 18. 


—Prof. S. B. Heiges, of York, Pa., has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Van Deman as Pomologist to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, dating from the first of the year. 


Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


For the information of those desiring to aid either | 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 
South Carolina, at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, as 
recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic | 
Labor, the following information is given : 


FUNDS 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the | 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- | 
committee on “The Colored People,” William C. | 
Biddle, P. 0. Box 898, Philadelphia. 

If it be desired tosend particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M Laing, 30 North 3d St., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. | 


“ BARRELS.” 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market St., Philadelphia | 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
School may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, | 
30 North $d &t., Philadelphia. 

Note.—These barrels should be pooente as far as 
Philadelphia. They sheuld be plainly marked as | 
for the school for which they areintended They 
should have, inside; the names of the contributors, | 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
South Carolina. (If those sending prefer to be un- 
known, a card may be placed inside to thgt effect.) | 

They should also be marked on the outside with | 
name of sender or place from which they are | 
tent. 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
such, of little value to the givers, can be put to 

dod use at the schools, and are urgently solicited. | 
But do not send things entirely worn out, and | 


which are therefore of no use or value anywhere. 


The number of retail applicants is | 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


By a cave-in at the Gaylord coal mine, near Plymouth, Luzerne county, 
Pa., early on the morning of the 13th instant, 13 miners were impris- 
oned. Earnest efforts were at once made to rescue them, continuing 
throughout the week, and later. The general settling of parts of the 
mine near them made the work very difficult and also very dangerous. 
At this writing the rescuers have not reached them, and it is not known 
whether they are still alive, bat it is presumed they are not. 


On the roth inst. President Cleveland presented the name of 
United States Senator Edward D. White, of Louisiana,to be. judge of 
the United States Supreme Court, and he was at once confirmed.. This 
is to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judge Blatchford, of New 
York, for which the President had previously nominated W. R. Horn- 
blower and Wheeler H. Peckham, both of whom were rejected by the 
Senate. 


THE cordial feeling between Emperor William of Germany and 
Prince Bismarck has been increased, apparently, by a visit on the 19th 
inst., of the Emperor to the latter, at his residence, Friedrichsruhe, 
near Hamburg. A dispatch says, “ the reconciliation is now complete, 
and Bismarck’s influence will soon be felt again.” 


A DISPATCH from Chicago, 15th inst., says: The South Park Com- 
missioners, at the meeting last night, suddenly ended all hope of the 
preservation of the White Buildings at Jackson Park. They decided 
to immediately advertise for bids for their sale, and such as remain 
unburned for thirty days will be disposed of to the highest bidder. 
This action was unanimously taken, owing to the alarming frequency 
with which fires of evident incendiary origin have broken out among 
the buildings since the close of the Exposition, and which are a con- 
stant menace to the entire southeastern portion of the city. 





GRAIN men in Topeka estimate that the Kansas wheat crop this 
year is likely to reach 100,000,000 bushels, exceeding the phenomenal 
crop of 1892. 


THE National Woman Suffrage Association has been in session in 
Washington, D. C., and elected the following officers: President, 
Susan B. Anthony ; Vice-President-at Large, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, of 
Pennsylvania; Corresponding Secretary, Rachel Foster Avery, of 
Pennsylvania ; Recording Secretary, Alice Stone Blackwell, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Treasurer, Harriet Taylor Upton, of Ohio. 


JouN Y. MCKANE, convicted in the court of Kings county, N. Y., 
(Brooklyn), of election frauds at Gravesend, (Coney Island, etc.), was 
on the Igth instant sentenced by Judge Bartlett to six years’ imprison- 
ment. The law fixed the penalty at not less than two years nor more 
than ten. Counsel for McKane will make efforts to get the case into 

| the higher courts. The conviction and sentence are regarded as valua- 
ble results in favor of more honest elections. 


ANOTHER incendiary fire at the World's Fair buildings occurred on 
the 18th inst. This was in the east wing of the Illinois Building at 
the World’s Fair grounds, and for a time the Art Palace was in great 
danger. Three alarms were sounded, and the fire was checked before 

| much damage was done. 


following 


brands of White Lead are still made by the “Old Dutch” 
process of slow corrosion, They are standard,and always 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


“ ANCHOR ® (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

‘“* BEYMER-BAUMAN "’ (Pittsburgh). 
*“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

“ BROOKLYN ™ (New York). 

“ COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 
an evidence of his reliability, as he can sell you ready-mixed 
paints and bogus White Lead and make a larger profit. Many 
short-sighted dealers do so. 

For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tintin 


25-pound keg of Lead, and mix your own paints, Saves time onl annoyance in matching shades, 
and insures the best paint that it is possible 


Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably 
save you a good many dollars. 


“JEWETT ” (New York). 

“ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 

*“*RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

“SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 
**SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER” (New York). 

“UNION ” (New York). 


Colors, a can to a 


le to put on wood. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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FOR NERVOUS DISEASES 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. F. A. Roperts, Waterville, Me., says: 
“Have found it of great benefit in nervous 
diseases—nervous headache, nervous dyspep- 
sia, neuralgia,—and think it is giving great satis- 
faction when it is thoroughly tried.”’ 
NOTICES. 
*.* A Temperance Conference, under care of 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held First-day, Second month 25, at 3 


p- m., in Medford, N. J., meeting-house. All | 


are cordially invited. 
E. HOLLINSHEAD, jr., Clerk. 
*,* Burlington Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at Mount Holly, N. J., on the 27th inst., 


atrtoa.m. Train leaves Market Street wharf, | 


Philadelphia, for Mt. Holly, at 8.30 a.m. Ex- 
cursion ticket, 70 cents. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expects to attend 
Spruce Street Meeting, Second month 25, 1894. 

I. H. HILiBorn, Clerk. 

*,* Nathaniel Richardson expects to attend 
meeting at Woodstown the 25th inst., and an 
a meeting at Mickleton in the evening. 

e will attend the monthly meetings in Salem 
Quarter as they come in order, the following 
week. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month occur | 
as follows : 

24. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 

26. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 

27. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

28. Southern Camden, Del. 





Like a Magic Touch, 


Lustre the 
Labor rR 


ELECT SILI 


Never scratching, 
Never wearing, 
Never equalled. 


nia 7h” free or box 

Sold everywhere. 
ELECTRO “0 co., 
2 John St, New York. 
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POLISH 












AMOS HILLBORN & CO.,. 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Millinery. 2216 3, LAMBERT 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) | 


To make way 





we are making up Winter .Garments at re- 


markably {OW PRICES. 


Gustavus Golze, Merchant Tailor, 


109 N. TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


mae 


For a New Line | 


cots WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 
Undertaker & Embalmer | 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Baynes 4036. 


| 
| 


| Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Thomas H. Speakman, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


26 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














93 Years’ Record. 


$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


¢ B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. 





| 
| 
| 








The coutional teeing of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
‘‘ pearl glass.’”’ You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 


as another. 
Pittsburgh. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Stendacd Geode. Philadelphia. 


a week can be made 

$12.0 00 to $35, 0 2 ao us. Par- 
ties preferred who can ih a horse and travel 
theongh the country ; a ao “ane is not neces- 
sary. A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men 
and women of good character will find this an ex- 
— opportunity for profitable employment. 
re hours may be used to good advantage. B. F. 

3 HNSON & CO., 11th and Main Sts., Richmond, Va 


Guo. A. MacBETH Co. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


| 


| SURPLUS of over Two and a HALF MILLIons. 
| AND INCONTESTABLE. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DrsrraBLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 


ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


| Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


The Provident Life and Trust Company o of Philadelphia 





409 Chestnut Street. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


MSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 


TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 


AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


Presiden 
0 ie 


SAMUEL R. PLR ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR 
Menage of} of’ pprarance Department JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; 
t Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEN 


BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 


ir _— 


Assistant Actuarr, DAVID 





“GIRARD 
» TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


CAPITAL, $81,000,000 
SURPLUS, 82,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


| OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM, M. ELY, Treasurer. 
| NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


Cares for Real Estate. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BiSPHAM, Solicitor, 


MANAGERS 


eveonaM B. MORRIS, 


JOHN B. STEER, 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 


BURROUGHS, Sees H. FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
jOHN A. BROWN, Jr., GEO E TUCKER BISPHAM, GEORGE H. McFADDEM, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WiLLiaM AW, HENRY TATNALL, 
Cc IER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


of Spring Goods | 


(HE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 


the Company’s o ~~ ee five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 
able ombens Company receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS. . . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R. Cope, oe H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
loseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 
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URING hard times consumers 
cannot afford to experiment 

with inferior, cheap brands of bak- 
ing powder. It is NOW that the 
great strength and purity of the 
ROYAL stand out as a friend in need 


to those who desire to practise Econ- 


omy in the Kitchen. Each spoonful does its per- 


—eemerann oom ee 


fect work. Its increasing sale bears witness that 
it is a necessity to the prudent—it goes further. 


N ° B. Grocers say that every dollar in- 


vested in Royal Baking Powder is 
worth a dollar the world over, that it 
does not consume their capital in dead 


OY 


stock, because it is the great favorite, 


$ erereeme 


and sells through all times and seasons. 
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f ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
\) 


SSS ere ice eee Soe ee ee ee la SNe 


CHARLES BURTON, | MERCHANTS’ | RE Ss I iT S 
eaniataaee } nw beets tye 611-613 Chestnut Street, 
ai 7a bec 
HENRY | HOvSEAND SIGN PAnTinG, | Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 | produce big rusults has been our aim 
ELLIS. eo etidence, , 12N. 10thSt. x PO pages acilaes | such policy on our sales has been very 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, ty A mane and others. The Com-| double that of last year. No better 
Carpenters, Buiupers, ano Contractors t Boxes to rent from $2 and up | proof that our goods are producing big 
wards, per annvUm. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), | JoserH R. RHOADS, President. | plete facilities and twenty-five years’ 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | ous ¥. Lawn, eee. | ' 
1917 Gratz Avenue 2212 Wallace Street. | Wa. B. Lane, Title and Trust Officer. | antee found in our circulars. It won’t 
DIRECTORS. | do for any progressive farmer not to be 
8p M.J ; : . ‘ 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. | John Luc,” E. — ~ ae See 
; ; nd for full descriptive circular an 
Wall Papers | ia So : j 


Practical House and Sign Painter; TRUST COMPANY, 
Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00. To manufacture Fertilizers that will 
C Durable Work. Rellable Workman. = Profits,. |. : oon | for twenty-five years. The effect of 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans | apparent. This year’s business will be 
Bte.” Safe Deposit 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. —_—_—_—. | crops is needed than this. Our com- 
Rozert Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. | experience enable us to make the guar- 
8. R. RicHarps, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SON ioles Be. among the thousands who will use our 
8. Davis 
Thomas R. Gill. : testimonials. 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES AQUILA J. LINVILL, I, P. THOMAS & SON CO. 


Careful aftention given to all orders. 1244 N. Ninth 
8 F. Bs LpDERsToN. M. BaLDERSTON. Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. Philadelphia. 





